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Close of the Sixth Volume. 

This number closes the present and Sixth Volume of 
the Cultivator. In place of furnishing an extra number, 
which the late Proprietor and Conductor promised in 
the June number, when he announced his intention of 
closing this volume “by publishing a number on the 
15th of August, and another on the 15th of October, in 
addition to the usual monthly publication, in order to 
have the seventh volume commence on the beginning of 
the year, when most periodicals commence their vol- 
umes,” we have substituted, ata great expense, as a 
frontispiece, an engraved portrait of the late Editor, 
JESSE BUEL, Esq. taken buta short time previous 
to his death, by Mr. F. Fink, of this city. It is, as has 
been universally pronounced by all who knew the ori- 
ginal, an admirable likeness ;—as a picture, it speaks 
for itself. Mr. Finx is a young man, and has, in all his 
works, displayed great ability. The engraving is by 
Mr. Tuos. H. CusuMan, also of this city, and recently 
of the firm of Hall, Packard & Cushman, Bank Note 
Engravers. Although he may find the branch of en- 
graving here presented, less lucrative than that of mak- 
ing bank notes, yet we are satisfied, he must find it 
more congenial to his taste, and one which will afford 
hima far more lasting reputation, if he succeeds as 
wellas he hasin the above. He has been constantly 
employed for the last six weeks in producing this effort, 
and we can answer for the justice he has done the paint- 
ing from which he copied, and which, we have no doubt, 
will prove full as acceptable to our very numerous list 
of subscribers. We shall furnish all our present as 
well as future subscribers to this volume, with a copy 
of the engraving. 

We publish in this number, the two last addresses of 
Mr. Bvet, being convinced they will not only be accep- 
table, but meet the approbation of our readers. This 
course appeared advisable, inasmuch as they were his 
last efforts in the cause of his favorite pursuits, Agri- 
culture and Horticulture, and by particular request of 
our correspondents. 

It would not appear strange should the same ideas or 
sentiments be repeated, still, we think them not the less 
interesting, and should not be objected to on that ac- 
count. 

We also present a beautiful engraving on wood, (by 
Mr. R. H. Pease, of Albany,) being a representation of 
the Horticultural Coat of Arms, as exhibited by that 
spirited and enlightened horticulturist, ALeEx. WALsn, 
Esq. of Lansingburgh, at the Horticultural Fair at 
Niblo’s, in New-York. It elicited great praise, and ex- 
cited the admiration of the thousands who thronged to 
view it. Much credit is due to the head that conceived, 
and the hands that executed it. 

We would ask the indulgence of our subscribers, for 
the lack of interest in our three last numbers; for they 
have been attended with numerous difficulties. The 
confusion naturally incident on assuining the “ respon- 
sibility” of conducting this work, will appear evident 
to all; and at the moment we were preparing copy for 
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this number, we were called out with the troops, to aid 
our sher:ff in serving certain processes against the te- 
nants of the Van Rensselaer Manor; in consequence of 
which we were compelled to leave it in the hands of a 
friend, who has had no experience in such matters. 

fg- To our numerous and valuable correspondents, 
we again tenler our grateful acknowledgments, and 
earnestly hope they will continue to lend us their aid in 
the great cause we have espoused. 

To those gentlemen who have enlisted their services, 
and acted as agents, we also feel under great obliga- 
tions for our extensive circulation, and we respectfully 
solicit a continuance of their favors for our next vol- 
ume, the first number of which will appear in the early 
part of January next, under the editorship of the Ge- 
nesee Farmer, (W1LL1Is GayLorp and LuTHER Tucker, 
Esqrs.) combined in the Cultivator. 

{G- Owing to want of time and space, we have been 
compelled to lay aside several communications, which 
will appear in our next volume. 

The following table wili s!.o-w the extent of our pre- 
sent circulation. 


States and Territories, No, cf Subseribers, Post-Offices. 
New-York,..ccccccesccccoe 3, Sal 762 
VIR Res 0000 04.009:00000000, 1,008 402 
Connecticut, ....eeeeeeeees 1,135 161 
Massachusetts, ............ 952 199 
Maryland, .....-.seeeeeeee T54 123 
Pennsylvania, ......+.--+-. 659 189 
New-Jersey, ...ccccccccees 621 125 
Ohid,.acccccccvcccscsecece 578 156 
PON 00502¢6csese0e080 . SO 109 
SNRs a cccccesetoescoses 4a 118 
PRE: secseenseectsicoce Be 69 
Kentucky,..ccccccccscercce - 288 63 
GeOrEiR,.occccccccccsecces Bl 49 
TORINR, caccccccesteesss . Oe 58 
New-Hampshire, .....-.-+. 210 50 
North-Carolina, .........-. 196 61 
Michigaty..cccccscccccesss 194 62 
Missemtijcenswceccocccscce 147 36 
South-Carolina,.........++. 135 i6 
Rhode-Island,.........-+++ 106 20 
Dela WER ines docs cccccccss 88 19 
District of Columbia, ...... 78 3 
WEORAIA, co cccccaccececes 77 21 
BIBDOMA,. oc cccecccccccces 70 28 
lowa Territory, ..........- 35 11 
Mississippi,.........-+00- 25 10 
SAEs 040cscccescege 16 4 
DR Miankhis 00006sesedo 15 12 
Pen ccemncescsceseooce 5 3 
PORE, caves ccccscovees 4 4 
British Provinces,.......... 147 51 
POE tecscccsccceccscces 1 1 


Horticultural Coat of Arms. 


The Horticultural Society of the Valley of the Huad- 
son, held a meeting last September, in Niblo’s Garden, 
in New-York. 

The display of Plums, Peaches, Nectarines, Melons, 
Filberts, Pears, Grapes, &c. &e. were the most choice 
and inviting. The exhibit of flowers, particularly 
Dahlias, was truly gorgeous; and the show of vegeta- 
bles fine. The most conspicuous contributors to the 
exhibition were, Dr. Torry, Messrs. Prince, Hogg and 
others, of New-York; Perry, of Brooklyn; Downing, 
of Newburgh ; Holbrook and Kneeland, of Hyde-Park ; 
Mrs. Stephen Van Rensselaer, Buel, Dennison and Wil- 
son, of Albany; Strahan, of Halfmoon; A. P. Heart, 
of Troy, and Mr. Alexander Walsh, of Lansingburgh. 
The part of the latter gentleman is thus noticed in the 
N. Y. Commercial Advertiser :-— 

“ The gentleman whose contributions are most exten- 
sive and various, is Alexander Walsh, and to his taste 
the society is indebted for a very appropriate and 
beautiful ornament at the head of the Saloon. It is 
what Mr. Walsh has fitly denominated the Horticultu- 
rists’ Coat of Arms, forming a pyraimid twenty-four 
feet high, constructed ertirely of instraments of horti- 
culture. A thermometer, handsomely decorated, is 
placed in the centre, with the motto, ‘ScrENcE piREcTS 
OUR OPERATIONS.” The spade, rake, hoe, &c. &c., co- 
vered with a wreath of evergreens, and decorated with 
a superb variety of dahlias, rare exotics, and native 
flowers, form the frame work of this fanciful device. 
From the most prominent parts of the structure, are 
suspended teazles, madder-root, woad, sumac, perennial 
flax, &c.; all produced by Mr. Walsh, emblematical of 
the aid horticulture affords to manufactures. The silk 
business is fully represented by the eggs, reeled silk, 








and a tasteful display of the cocoons, and wreaths of 
silk moth. Near the centre, the grape, and that which 
maketh the heart glad, corn, wine, and oil, are justly 
represented. The pedestal and platform, some 40 feet 
Jong, is loaded with some fifteen or twenty varietics of 
plums, also apples, pears, filberts, a profusion of choice 
and rare vegetables, a diminutive bee hive, and a sun- 
dial. On the right, a little raised from the pedestal, are 
placed a variety of rural engravings, Copies of the 
New-York, New-England, Michigan, and Genesee Far- 
mers, the Cultivator, Boston Horticultural Register, 
Gardeners’ Magazine, London Horticultural Register, 
Robert Mudaie’s Botanic Annual, and other publications, 
fully to complete the Gardener’s Budget, have likewise 
been placed upon the table. The whole furnishing a 
beautiful illustration of Mr. Walsh’s motto, which is— 

** Son utile ainda que briconda,” 

**T am useful, even when sportive.” 

“The annual discourse* was delivered by Witn1AM 
Emmerson, Esq. and was sucha production as might 
have been justly expected from the elegant scholar- 
ship and high attainments of the speaker.” 

We have endeavored to gratify the readers of the 
Cultivator, by a faithful representation of the Horti- 
cullurists’ Coat of Arms; (see engraving in front of 
the volume.) The wood cut represents the entire py- 
ramid and pedestal, but not the platform, which was 
too extensive for our page,and notaltogether connected 
with the Coat of Arms. It wasaneat, showy structure, 
which added much to the general effect in the Saloon. 
The centre shows the gardener’s tools; on the right is 
the library for the improvement of his art; and on the 
left the plentiful fruits of his labors. 

We should be pleased to seea steel engraving in 
some of our Annuals, giving the entire of this unique 
and singularly attractive device. We have presented 
a memorial of the principal part; a drawing of the 
whole we can furnish. 





Comparison of the Temperature of November 
1838, and November 1839, 
Deduced f: om observations made at the Albany Academy. 








| 
Nov. 1838. | Nov. 1839. 








Temperature of Isthalf month, 41.20 | 39.20 
Temperature of 2d halfmonth,! 23,29 | 32.71 
Temperature of the month,..| 34.74 35.95 
Highest degree,....ccccccees 60. | 66. 
Lowest degree, ..cccesecsece 1. 13. 
Monthly range, ...ccccsccose 59. } 43. 
No, clear Gays, occconceccsess 174 | 16 
No. cloudy days,.....0...00. 124 14 
No. of days rain fell, ... .... 6 | 5 
No. of days snow fell, ....... 3 | 2 
RSID GPE SRO, oo cccccescscel sosvcssenel 1 
Rain gauge, inches, ........./| 3.55 2.95 
Wixps—North, (days,)......! 2 44 
Northeast, ......... 1 2 
BE, sper ocscoccece! t 1 
Southeast,..........| > 14 
DT tticbosvasaeuct 64 | 7 
Southwest, .........| 4% 2 
WESt,. 0s eeeeeeeees| i 14 
my eS eee = = 104 





Judge Buel’s Address, 
To the Agricultural Institute of New-London and Wind- 
ham Counties. 


GenTLEMEN—Farmers and Mechanics form the great 
body of our population. Their influence upon public 
manners and morals is consequently great. Their la- 
bors constitute the principal source of our wealth.— 
They are to the community what the body is to the ani- 
mal system—the seat of nourishment, of vigor, and of 
life. Though reciprocally beneficial to each other, the 
limbs would perish without the support of the body, 
while the body eould live without the aid of the limbs. 
So in society, the different professions are reciprocally 
beneficial to each—they are all necessary to social and 
refined life ; yet they are not all equally important to 
our well being. We might better spare a limb than to 
suffer the body, upon which all the limbs are dependant 
for life, to sicken and die. Productive labor, then, be- 
ing the great fountain of wealth, and the source of moral 
health to the body politic, it should be fostered and ho- 
nored, that it may more abound; and it should be en- 
lightened, that it may better subserve its high purposes 
to society. 

It must be apparent to all who can carry back their 
recollections to the commencement of the present cen- 
tury, that the useful arts have been undergoing, and are 
continually undergoing, rapid and wonderful changes in 


* We should be pleased to have a copy of this address 
for publication,—Cond, Cult. 
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the economy of labor, and in the utility of results— 
This change has been Jess, or rather less general, in 
the business of farming than it has in the mechanic arts, 
owing to the fewer facilities which the farmer possesses 
of acquiring useful knowledge in his business, by read- 
ing and personal observation. An improvement in the 
mechanics arts is no sooner made, than it becomes known, 
is adopted, and rendered profitable, in every part of the 
eountry ; while improvements in agriculture, however 
important, travel slow, are received with distrust, and 
adopted with reluctance. To keep up with the spirit of 
the age—to prosper in our business and benefit the com- 
munity, we must sedulously avail ourselves of all the 
prominent improvements which are going on in agricul- 
ture and the mechanic arts, and endeavor to infuse into 
those around us a spirit of industry, emulation and en- 
terprise. For mandoes not live by his own labor alone. 
His success depends upon his being able to sell the sur- 
plus products of his labor to those who are able to pay 
for them, and to exchange the avails of his sales for 
éuch articles as he does not produce, and of which he 
stands in need. Hence he who is surrounded by pros- 
perous neighbors can sell and buy to better advantage 
than he whois surrounded by poverty and want. I 
therefore lay down this proposition, that a man, what- 
ever be his honest business, is profited by the prosperity 
of hig neighbor, be that neighbor a farmer, a mechanic, 
@ manufacturer, a merchant, a lawyer, a physician, or 
aclergyman: and that consequently, the true way to 
advance his individual interest is, to endeavor to 
improve the condition of his neighbors. It is a bad 
trait in the human character, and one which gene- 
rally defeats its object, but which is nevertheless too 
conspicuous, that many seek to elevate themselves by 
depressing those around them—as if the poverty and 
misfortune of the one, added to the merits and virtues 
of the other. Not only self-interest but philanthropy 
and Christianity enjoin, that when we have provided 
comfortably for ourselves and our own, we should ren- 
der all the assistance in our power to our brother who 
stands in need of our aid. The selfish being who lives 
but for himself, may, by amassing useless wealth, en- 
joy his hour or his day of fancied greatness ; but he can 
never realize the pure, the elevated pleasures which 
flow from a life of active benevolence to the human 
family. 

The farmers and mechanics who have united in this 
celebration, have many interests in common, and they 
do well to cultivate, in this way, kind feelings towards 
each other. They are neighbors; and there should be 
an interchange of good offices maintained between them, 
to heighten the pleasures of social intercourse—one of 
the chief enjoyments of society. It has been said that 
in fixing on a location for life, the grand requisites to 
comfort are, pure air, good water anda healthy soil; yet 
these seem incomplete, at least as regards comfort, 
without the addition of good neighbors. And with a 
right temper of mind, an individual may contribute 
much to make good neighbors. But the interests of the 
farmer and mechanic are otherwise intimately connected. 
They are mutually dependent upon each other for the 
comforts and necessaries of life. The farmer wants the 
fabrics of the mechanic—the blacksmith, the hatter, the 
cabinet-maker, the tailor, &c; and these in turn want 
the bread-stuffs, the meat, the butter and cheese, the 
roots, and the raw materials of the farmer. Both 
classes are best accommodated by an interchange of 
commodities. If the farmer can exchange with the me- 
chanic, at home, enough of the surplus products of his 
farm to buy what he wants of the mechanic, the expense 
of transportation to market, of both parties, is saved, 
and the uncertainty of sale, and the danger of loss, ob- 
viated. It is much better to exchange, at home, the 
products of each other’s labor, fora fair equivalent, 
than to trust to the contingencies of a foreign market. 

On the old continent, some men are born to rank and 
privilege, and others are born to servile labor. Arbi- 
trary laws have prescribed, toa great extent, a man’s 
condition in life, ere the infant breathes the vital air.— 
Arbitrary power has perverted, then, the laws of equali- 
ty, which were intended for the human family, and has 
enacted artificial distinctions, which industry and genius 
ean hardly surmount, nor hereditary rank hardly sink 
below. We know no such distinctions among us. We 
recognize neither the hereditary distinetions conferred 
by birth nor wealth. With us 

‘« Merit makes the man, 
Want of it the fellow.” 





And this merit is the reward of individual effort, the 
prize of intelligence, industry and virtue. And the com. 
petition isopentoall Weare allendowed with natural 
capacities for improvement, like the soil we cultivate ; 
ead our reward, like the harvest, will be greater or less, 
in proportion to the measure of our self-improvment. 
But as with the rich soil, where nature has done most, 
man generally does least, so with the mind, where the 
expectations from parental aid are the greatest, the off- 
spring seem least anxious to exert themselves to fulfil 
the high obligations imposed upon all. Poverty and 
want are often the strongest stimulants to physical and 
mental exertion; and when a laudable ambition is awa- 
kened to excel in any useful pursuit, it seldom stops at 
mediocrity. Adversity, more than prosperity, is the 
schoo! in which men learn wisdom. 

There are other high responsibilities resting on the 
farmer and mechanic, which should stimulate them to 
mental and moral exertion. They constitute the physi- 
cal and political strength of our country. If they are 
ignorant, poor and dependent, they are very liable to 





become the tools of demagogues, and the corruptors of 
public morals. If they are intelligent and prosperous, 
they will be exemplary in their habits, strong in their 
influence, and independent and patriotic in the bestow- 
ing of their suffrages. 

With these incitements to improvement, and these 
duties and responsibilities before them, the farmer and 
the mechanic have abundant cause to put forth their best 
exertions, to study the principles of their business, and 
to profit by the genius and talents of others who excel 
in their respective callings ; for however a man is gifted 
naturally, or however successfully he cal!s his physical 
and mental powers into action, he may learn much from 
the skill and practice of others. 

The establishment of fairs is one of the most efficient 
means of improvement. They bring together the inge- 
nious products of labor, from the exhibition of which 
every individual may learn something useful, to improve 
his mind and his business. They promote friendly in- 
tercourse and excite to laudable emulation; they enable 
their members to see, in contrast, the weakness of want 
and the strength of innate independence ; in fine, they 
put in motion a thousand springs to self-respect, to in- 
dustry, and to usefulness. 

Another prominent means of improvement is the pe- 
riodicals of the day, which treat of agriculture and the 
mechanic arts. These record the discoveries and im- 
provements which are daily making in their respective 
branches of productive labor, and are written by prac- 
tical men, or by men of science, with a view to benefit 
labor. I am sure I do not exaggerate, when I say that 
individuals have been benefitted hundreds of dollars b 
an outlay of one dollar for a publication of this kind, 
in consequence of the useful information it has given 
him in the prosecution of his business. ‘These discove- 
ries and improvements in farming and the mechanic arts 
are continually going on, and he that will, may, by a 
moderate expenditure, largely profit by them. 

The great secret of success in agriculture, consists 
in adapting our crops to our soils, in fitting the soil for 
their reception, in feeding them well, and in giving them 
proper culture; and the great obstacles to improvement 
are, ignorance of the principles or science of agricul- 
ture, a blind adherence to old practices, and a parsimo- 
ny in expenditure. We better understand the economi- 
cal management of animals than we do of plants. We 
all know that we cannot make fat beef, or pork, or 
mutton profitably, without we feed high. It requires a 
certain amount of food to keep an animal in condition— 
all beyond this which the beastcan consume, digest, and 
assimilate, is virtually converted into flesh. Now, it 
makes a vast difference whether this extra food is con- 
verted into flesh in three months or twelve months; be- 
cause, in the former case, three-fourths of the ordinary 
food required to sustain life and condition for a year, is 
saved to the feeder, besides an equal expense in atten- 
dance, It is precisely so with our crops. One well fed 
acre is more profitable than three poor fed acres, be- 
cause it requires but one-third of the labor, and will, 
oftentimes, give an equal or a greater product. Take 
Indian corn for example, the average product of which 
I will assume to be thirty bushels anacre. Now, if we 
make an acre of suitable soil rich with 25 loads of un- 
fermented dung, and tend the crop well, we may get 
ninety bushels of corn from the acre—and the amount 
has often been swelled to one hundred and one hundred 
and twenty. Here, then, is a net of gain of sixty bu- 
shels by feeding an acre well, over the nett gain of an 
acre not fedatall. In regard to the cost of the manure, 
call it, if you please, $25, and consider it capital ex- 
pended. If you deduct this from the profits of the well 
fed acre, there would still remain a difference in favor 
of the latter, according to the common scale of prices, 
of $35. If you merely charge the interest on the out- 
lay, this would be $1.50, and would diminish the diffe- 
rence between the good and bad acre but this amount, 
or would still leave the erop on the rich acre worth $58 
more than thaton the pooracre. Estimate the farmer’s 
corn crop at ten acres, and you will perceive that the 
cultivator of the ten good acres realizes a nett profit of 
$580 more than the cultivator of the ten poor acres.— 
Carry out this comparison to the products of the whole 
farm, and we shall at once discover why the good far- 
mer finds a profit in an outlay every four years, of $20 
an acre, in enriching his lands. But if we suppose— 
what is, in fact, the truth that the long manure, which 
causes this great increase in the corn crop, is as good 
for the next crop as it would have been had it been sum- 
mer yarded, as was wont to be, and is now often the 
case, the absolute additional expense is nothing—the 
food of the corn crop is absolutely saved to the farm. I 
might carry these illustrations to other crops, to farms, 
and to districts of country. In my late journeyings in 
the States of New-York and New-Jersey, I have seen 
many farms, and some districts, where the intrinsic 
value of lands has been enhanced a thousand per cent. 
or ina ten-fold degree, by the almost magic influence of 
improved husbandry, based upon the principle of work- 
ing no more land than can be kept rich and worked well. 
Having gone into detaus in these matters on recent pub- 
lic occasions, I forbear repeating them here. 

It should be borne in mind, that the elementary mat- 
ters which constitute animals and vegetables are simi- 
lar, though differently combined in anirsals and plants, 
and in different animals and in different plants. They 
are principally oxygen and hydrogen (the constituents 
of water,) nitrogen, which, with oxygen, forms the 
volume of the atmosphere, and carbon, the substance 


mals, vegetables, and rocks. By the interpositicn of 
caloric, or the matter of heat, they are rendered liquid 
and gaseous—liquid in water, and gascous in the ate 
mosphere. When they disappear in one form, they take 
another—they are never lost, never annihilated. They 
perform a constant routine, under fixed and established 
laws, termed natural laws, for the benefit of man, and 
for the order and preservation of the natural world.— 
As soon as the animal and vegetable cease to live, a de- 
composition or separation of their elementary parts com- 
mences, if exposed to the agency of heat, air, and mois- 
ture, and goes on until their organic forms are lost, and 
their elements are mingled with the soil, and fitted again 
to enter into new vegetable combinations, and are taken 
up, with the moisture of the soil, by the spongioles, the 
mouths of plants, or are imbibed by their foliage, and 
become again parts of new and living organic matters. 
Thus the products of the soil are consumed by the ani- 
mal, and these elementary matters become flesh and its 
natural appendages, or they are voided by the animal, 
and decay upon the soil. When deprived of their vi- 
tality, they soon resolve themselves into manure, and 
when these animal and vegetable substances, known by 
the general name of organic matters, are blended with 
the soil, they become the proper food for new genera- 
tion of vegetables. 

These facts suggest to the farmer who would keep up 
- fertility and productiveness of his soil, the necessity 
oO —- 

1st, Consuming his crops, as far as is practicable, up- 
on his farm, or of returning to it an equivalent, in ma- 
nure, for what he carries off ; 

2nd, Of carefully husbanding every animal and vege- 
table substance which he can command, of preserving 
it from waste, and of faithfully and judiciously apply- 
ing it to the soil, as food for his crops; and 

3d, Of studying those laws of nature which govern, 
toa greater or less extent, the whole business of the 
farm, and which can never be violated with impunity. 

I am aware that something further is necessary to sa- 
tisfy the wants of the farmers in old settled districts— 
that their lands have been deteriorating under a bad, a 
skinning system of husbandry, until they require extra 
stimuli, other than the ordinary vegetable products of 
the crops, to bring them into a state of profitable cul 
ture. These extra means of inducing fertility are abun- 
dant. They may be found in almost every district or 
upon every farm, and no intelligent or spirited farmer 
need hesitate about employing them. As I have said, 
nothing is annihilated. The vegetable matters, the hu- 
mus, or the geine, or whatever term we choose to give 
to the food of plants, which originally existed in our 
soil, are not lost—they have merely changed position. 
It is the province of the farmer to restore them to their 
place of usefulness, and his reward will be commensu- 
rate with his labors. These fertilizing matters, it is 
true, have, to a great extent been lost to present, though 
not to future usefulness. ‘They have been dissipated by 
winds ; they have passed into the sub-soil ; they have 
been wasted by the rains, washed into swamps, rivers, 
and the ocean ;—and yet they are, ina measure, reco- 
verable, and may be made again to feed our crops and 
renovate our husbandry. These great changes cannot 
be effected by ignorance and hereditary conceit, nor in 
aday. They must be the work of paticnt industry, of 
liberal expenditure, of scientific knowledge—of a gene- 
ration. I will proceed to enumerate some of these means 
of renovating the fertility of the soil: 

The first I shall name is a thorough system of drain- 
ing. Many of our wet grounds have become rich in the 
elements of fertility at the expense of those which are 
naturally dry. There are certain coarse grasses which 
indicate the presence of surplus water within the range 
of their roots. In these vegetable matters, the food of 
plants do not decompose, or, to employ a term anala- 
gous to animal economy, do not digest, by reason of the 
exclusion of heat and air. No cultivated crop will do 
well in such situations, not from a lack of the elements 
of vegetable food, but from the inability of the vegeta- 
ble stomach to digest it, and which, like the dyspeptic 
stomach of man, is rather injured, than benefitted, by 
excess. Drain these lands thoroughly. Let in the ge- 
nial influences of the sun and the atmosphere, and cual- 
tivate them—the process of digestion or decomposition 
will go on, and the soil will render a liberal tribute to the 
cultivator. 

In some cases draining will not suffice to induce fer- 
tility, by reason of an excess of vegetable matter, which 
resists putrefaction. This is no misfortune to the owner. 
If this peaty or vegetable matter, is placed in his cattle 
yards for a season, to the depth of twelve or eighteen 
inches, exposed to the tread of his cattle, and becomes 
intermingled and saturated with their dung and urine, 
or placed in piles with fermenting materials, it will un- 
dergo fermentation, and may then be blended with the 
soil to certain advantage. Another mode of converting 
these matters into the food of vegetables, is to pare and 
burn it, in smothered piles, and to spread the ashes upon 
grain and grass grounds; and still another mode, which 
has been successfully practised, is to carry on to these 
drained grounds, earthy materials, and to blend them 
with the vegetable surface. 

The rivers, the salt marshes, and the sea are prolific 
in the materials of fertility. Their vegetables, their 
mud, and their fish, are all convertible into the food of 
farm crops. 

From the materials already enumerated, great fertili- 
ty has been imparted to farms which had been worn out, 
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visited a farm upon Staten Island, Mr. Seeley’s, where 
the proprietor, besides manuring well his crops of the 
season, had accumulated a surplus of 2,500 loads of ex- 
cellent compost, from the cattle yards, the swamps, and 
the sea, within his jurisdiction, my visitor remarked, 
that he had almost equalled that himself, for he had ac- 
tually applied to his plantation, during the year, twenty 
thousand loads of like compost, with the addition of 
such materials as the cotton crops afforded. Mr. Cro- 
well is a large planter. He cultivated, this year, two 
hundred acres of sea-island-eotton. When he first turned 
his attention to manures, twelve years ago, he became, 
he told me, rather the butt of ridicule to his neighbors, 
than the subject of commendation. His continuing the 
practice, and his increased outlay upon it, is a sufficient 
evidence that he finds it profitable ; while his neighbors 
are now giving their approval, by adopting his practice. 

There are still other sources of fertility within the far- 
mer’s reach, which he may employ to profit. Ina late 
jaunt in New-Jersey, I was surprised to find farms and 
districts, where I had been led to expect, from report, 
a poor sandy soil, a bad system of husbandry, and a de- 
pressed farming population—I was agreeably surprised 
to find, I say, instead of these indications of poverty 
and want, a sandy soil, to be sure, and naturally poor, 
but much of it made rich and productive—highl y culti- 
vated farms, and an intelligent, prosperous population. 
This fertility had been in a manner created by the en- 
terprise of the inhabitants, in applying to their soil, of- 
ten at the expense of twenty dollars or more an acre, 
the lime of Pennsylvania, the dung and street dirt of 
New-York and Philadelphia, the marl of their own 
State, and the animal and vegetable products of their 
own waters. Some of these materials, although not af- 
fording direct sustenance to plants, operate mechani al- 
ly or chemically to the improvement of the soil, and 
tend essentially to increase its productive powers. 

Another means of recovering the fertilizing materials 
of the soil,is deep or subsoil ploughing. Much vegeta- 
ble matter has been carried down from the soil into the 
subsoil, by the operations of water. By breaking up 
the latter, we not only deepen the tilth, the pasture of 
plants, but by exposing it to atmospheric influence, we 
render the vegetable matter in it soluble, and adapted 
to the wants of the crop. We thus restore to the up- 
per surface much of the fertilizing matter which has 
been rendered useless by filtration. 

Another means of restoring fertility to worn-out soils, 
or of preserving or economizing it on unexhausted lands, 
is by the culture of root crops, and other green crops, 
as food for cattle, and for crops. This class of plants 
yield more food for both, than any other class; and 
they exhaust the soil less than any other class—for they 
are seldom permitted to mature their seeds, when the 
greatest requisitions are made upon its riches, and 
draw much nourishment from the atmosphere, which 
is always charged with the gaseous food of plants, as 
well by their leaves as their roots, the soil being kept 
permeable to the atmosphere, by the culture they re- 
ceive. As cattle food, root crops, particularly the Swe- 
dish turnip, the beet and carrot, quadruple the amount 
that is given by grain or grass; they break and pulve- 
rize the soil by their tap roots, they clean it by their 
culture, and they return to it most in the form of ma- 
nure. Clover and other green crops, buried in the soil 
by the plough, are a cheap means of increasing fertili- 
ty, which every farmer has atcommand. A bushel of 
clover seed will suffice for six acres sown with small 
grain. The next or second autumn, it will give to the 
soil, if ploughed in, at least five tons to the acre, in tops 
and roots of vegetable matters, which are soon rendered 
soluble, and fitted to become a part of a new vegeta- 
ble structure. The farmer, therefore, gets thirty tons 
of green succulent matter in return for his bushel of 
clover seed besides the benefit to the soil of pulveriza- 
tion by means of the tap roots of the crop. 

This brings to my mind an old practice, which has in 
a measure been exploded, as involving a waste of labor 
and manure—I mean the practice of summer fallowing. 
It has been ascertained that the quantity of vegetable 
matters contained in old sward, amounts to twelve tons 
anacre. If the ley is cross-ploughed, this vegetable 
matter is turned to the surface, generally when it is in 
an active state of fermentation or decay, to the wasting 
influence of the sun and winds, and at least one-half of 
its fertilizing properties are lost to the soil. The prin- 
cipal object of a summer fallow is to subject the soil to 
thorough pulverization—a very commendable object, 
but which I think is as well effected, on the first fur- 
row, by the harrow and the natural decay of the veget- 
able matters of the sod. This is every where penetra- 
ted by the roots of grasses, &c., and if the sod is well 
turned, these undergo speedy decomposition, and leave 
the soil light and loose, pervious to heat, air and mois- 
ture, essential agents in vegetable growth. The mod- 
ern practice is to substitute for the naked fallow, a fal- 
low crop, as potatoes, corn, oats, &c. upon the first fur- 
row, preparatory to acrop of winter grain. The ad- 
vantages of this practice are, the manure is all saved to 
the soil, the expense of labor is diminished, and an ad- 
ditional crop is obtained. The only plausible reason 
now urged for naked fallow is that it is necessary, on 
tenacious clays, to clean the land. 

The alternating system of husbandry has not obtain- 
ed among us that consideration which its importance de- 
mands. Itis well known that ordinary lands will not 
bear a succession of the same crops withont a succes- 
sive diminution of product; and thatif grain, grass, and 
roots are alternated or succeed each other, the decrease 
of fertility is much less apparent. This is ascribed to 








the well authenticated fact, that different plants exhaust 
different fertilizing properties of the soil, or in other 
words, that each species requires a specific food, which 
other species do not take up. It is now generally con- 
ceded that wheat will not do wellin a soil which has no 
lime in its composition—that clover and lucerne require 
gypsum—that flax cannot be raised on the same ground 
oftener than once in six or eight years, with advantage. 
These facts are explained upon the ground that on ana- 
lyzing wheat, it is found to contain lime; clover on 
analysis, has yielded gypsum at the rate of four bushels 
the acre—and the supposition is, that a crop of flax ex- 
hausts the soil of some property essential to its perfec- 
tion, which it takes years to restore. The crops can 
derive these supplies from no other source than the 
soil ; and if the supplies are not there, the crop will be 
either deficient or defective. 

There is still another reason to offer for alternating 
crops. The soil, if in grass, becomes annually more 
hard and compact; the roots are consequently restricted 
in their range for food; the heat and atmosphere be- 
come partially excluded, and the decomposition of ve- 
getable food is arrested. The consequence is, that the 
finer grasses gradually disappear, or run out, as itis 
termed, and the grass crop gradually diminishes. If 
ploughed and cropped occasionally with roots, these in- 
conveniences are obviated ; the soil is broken and pul- 
verized, and rendered pervious to solar and atmosphe- 
ric influence, and the vegetable food which it contains is 
thereby render soluble ; and if manure is given to the 
tillage crops, as it should and can be once duringa 
course, the soil will become renovated and fitted again 
to receive the grass seeds, with the prospect of a great- 
ly increased burthen of hay. 

The grasses are however not the only system of crops 
that are impoved by the alternating system of husban- 
dry. The tillage crops, in turn are alike benefitted, not 
only from the advantages of change which I have en- 
deavoured to point out, but from the vegetable matters 
of the sward, which, instead of remaining in a measure 
dormant and useless, are decomposed and become the 
active food of the crop: while the root crop, by their 
pulverizing and cleansing influence upon the soil, im- 
prove it, mechanically and chemically, for both grain 
and grass. 

The arguments that I have urged for 2nriching your 
lands, and cultivating well what you do cultivate, apply 
with equal force to your domestic animals. It costs as 
much to keep a poor cow, a poor sheep, or a poor hog, 
having reference to breeds, as it does to keep a good 
cow, a good sheep, or a good hog. And yet such is the 
difference in the breeds of animals, and sometimes be- 
tween individuals of the same breed, that the good ani- 
mals will return twice, thrice, and sometimes four times 
as much in product as the poor ones, for the expense of 
their keep. The mule is supposed to have a prepon- 
derating influence in the character of their progeny, and 
wili multiply more rapidly than the female, the cross of 
any improved breed. Those, therefore, who do not 
choose to go to the expense of buying superior animals 
of both sexes, can, by purchasing a male, progressively 
improve their stock ata moderate outlay. If the best 
animals are retained for breeding, and kept in good con- 
dition, especially when young, the progress of improv- 
ment will be greatly accelerated. It is by judiciously 
selecting good animals as breeders, and by taking pro- 
per care of them, that the favorite breeds of domestic 
animals have been brought to their present state of un- 
rivalled excellence in Europe. An observance of the 
rules will produce the same results here, in due time, 
that has resulted from their observance in Europe.— 
Cattle are also essential to keep up the fertility of a 
farm. They convert the forage of the farm into meat, 
milk, and manure. The meat and milk go toenrich the 
pocket, and the manure to enrich the soil, and feed the 
crops. 

As a general remark, it may be said, that labor and 
capital can be expended in no way more profitably by 
the farmer, than by enriching his lands. God has given 
to us all the elements of fertility, of plenty, and of hap- 
piness. He has given to man the capacity of appro- 
priating them to his own use. He has commanded him 
to exercise those capacities with dilgence ; and although 
He has not promised, He seldom fails to bestow upon 
those who honestly keep the command, the highest re- 
wards in temporal happiness, 

The orchard receives less attention than its impor- 
tance demands. If men do not drink cider, they must 
use vinegar and will eat apples. The orchard supplies 
a grateful dessert, and many economical culinary dishes, 
for our tables—and often profitable commodities for the 
market; and it has of late become a source of substan- 
tial profit for the food which it affords to farm stock of 
every description. The apple, whether sweet or sour, 
affords much sugar, one of the most nutritious proper- 
ties found in vegetables, which is readily converted into 
beef, pork or mutton, by the domestic animals on the 
farm. It is asserted by some, who have experimented 
in the matter, that a bushel of applesis worth as much, 
for these domestic uses, as a bushel of potatoes. If this 
is true, or if apples are worth half or quarter as much 
as potatoes, an apple orchard is a valuable appendage 
to the farm; for an acre will often give from four to ten 
times as great a product in apples as it will give in po- 
tatoes, and without the expense of annual cultivation. 
In our zeal to promote the temperance reform, I fear 
some have neglected this branch of farming economy 
too much. The old orchards are disappearing, and few 
new ones are planted. We may as well discountenance 
he raising of rye as of apples, as both are liable to be 





perverted toevil purposes; yet we may use both without 
abusing them. Wisdom, like truth, is often the medi- 
cine between two extremes. 

But whatever objections may lie against the orchard 
none, I am sure, can be urged against a well cultivated 
garden. This affords almost a constant cha nge of choice 
delicacies for the table, at once grateful to the palate 
and highly conducive to health. No man eats so good 
fruits and vegetables as he who raises them, for none 
can so well enjoy them ‘inal! their freshness and perfee 
tion. A good garden is a matter of farm economy ; for 
while it may be made to contribute largely to the suste- 
nance of the family, its labors may be performed at odd 
times by the laborers of the farm, or by those who can 
or will do little else, without much expense. The object 
of our toil, as I have observed, is to secure the rational 
enjoyments of life. There is no profession which can 
gratify these indulgences toa greater extent than the 
farmer, if he will, from the varied products of his farm 
and garden. 

There are other sources of enjoyment, in the garden, 
besides the innocent gratification of the animal appe- 
tites. It may bea source of high intellectual enjoy- 
ment, of useful instruction, and of moral improvement. 
It stimulates to the study of natural science, tends to 
purify and elevate the mind, to prevent the formation 
of bad habits, and to increase the delights of nome 
where the social and domestic virtues enn only be wel 
nutured and enjoyed. So salutary is the moral influence 
of a highly cultivated garden, that it has been consider- 
ed a strong indication, wherever it is seen, of high in- 
tellectual and moral worth in the possessor. God put 
our first parents into the garden “ todress itand to keep 
it,” and God commanded the man saying, “ of erery 
tree of the garden thou mayest freely eat,” except of 
the forbidden tree, 

The utility of the silk business, as an auxiliary source 
of profit to the farmer, no longer admits of doubt, and 
so much capital has been vested in trees and buds, that 
this must become a branch of national labor. And to 
no class can it be rendered more protitable than to the 
farmer, if judiciously managed. He can buy, however 
limited his means, a few mulberry trees; these he can 
multiply himself, with but little labor; he can plant 
them about his fences and waste grounds; he can pur- 
chase a few eggs to begin with; an out building, or a 
spare room, may be converted into a cocoonery; and 
without further expense the children and females of his 
family can gather the leaves and take care of the worms. 
When the cocoon are perfected, he may increase his 
eggs, and find arcady demand, and a fair price, for the 
surplus cocoons. The avails of the sale, be it two dol- 
lars or five hundred dollars, may be virtually considered 
as nett profits to the farms. Fifty years ago 1 was fa- 
miliar with the management of the silk worm in my na- 
tive town, then in the county of Windham. Under 
every disadvantage of those times, it was then profita- 
ble, and an auxiliary branch of household labor. I 
have every reason to believe it may be rendered much 
more so now. 

In regard to the mulberry best adapted to farm eco- 
nomy, much speculation is afloat, and differences of 
opinions no doubt honestly exist. I think it may be 
laid down asa natural Jaw, that plants attain to high- 
est perfection, for all useful purposes, in the climate 
and soil where they are found indigenous; and that their 
useful properties are diminished in proportion as they are 
more or less removed from their natural zone. When 
the public mind has settled down to sober reality, I think 
this law will befound toapply tothe mulberry; and that 
those species and varieties will be found to be best which 
are naturally best adapted to our climate and our soil. 
In corroboration of this fact, it may be stated, that in 
Italy, whence we receive our best, and most of our 
sewing silk, the leaf of the black mulberry, which is 
there apparently indigenous, is almost exclusively 
employed for the production of this article. The 
white mulberry, which is perfectly hardy in France, 
hasa decided advantage there over other varieties.— 
The Brussa, in the mountains of Asiatic Turkey, and 
the Alpine, fromthe Alpine regions of Europe, both 
hardy species, are for the like reason deemed superior 
in elevated or northern regions, where they withstand 
the rigors of winters. The native red mulberry of our 
forests, (Morus Rubra,) though it has neither “ far- 
fetched or dear bought” to recommend ity will ultimate- 
ly, I think, be found to be as good as any kind we can 
cultivate. All the species and varieties cultivated will 
no doubt produce good silk, and some better in the 
north than in the south—as is the case with the apple, 
the pear, the peach, the plam, &c. each variety having 
its favorite zone and soil in which it best develops its 
highest flavor. In selecting fruit trees, itis always bet 
ter to take them from a colder than from a warmer 
climate, because they will be more hardy,and mature 
their fruits in higher perfection. Buta word more of 
the red mulberry. I have had presented to me a hand- 
kerchief, a most beautiful and substantial fabric, pro- 
duced by the silk-worm from this native species of the 
mulberry. I have also several samples of sowing silk, 
of great strength and beauty, produced from like mate- 
rials. And I am advised by Dr. Martin, a highly re- 
spectable gentleman from Kentucky, that his neighbor 
has sold sewing silk to the amount of $900 a year, for 
several years, produced by worms fed entirely on the 
native red mulberry; and that he has rejected offers of 
all other kinds of the mulberry, considering this decl- 
dedly the best. 

If these observations upon the laws which govern the 
vegetable kingdom are correct, they plainly suggest to 
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the cultivator, who raises the mulberry tree to produce 
silk, to select those kinds for his plantation which are 
most hardy, and which will occasion the least trouble 
und expense in preserving. eT 

I should take pleasure, gentlemen, in giving you my 
views upon many other subjects which pertain to your 
business. If what I have said shall be of any value to 
you, I shall be happy in the consciousness of having ful- 
filled a high personal duty—that of benefitting my na- 
tive State. If what I have said, shall prove of no va- 
lue, | have certainly said enough. My object has been, 
the iinprovement, in their business, in their standing in 
society, and in their public usefulness, of the Farmers 
aud Mechanics assembled around me, 

The privileges you enjoy, and the opportunities you 
possess of improvement are great; and with moderate 
prudence and industry, virtues which always triumph, 
your condition in society will be respectable indepen- 
dent, and in all probability, happy. Be content, there- 
fore, with your lot—with the business which you have 
learnt, and are best acquainted with—and strive to im 
prove init, for your children and your country. Let 
well enough alone; and do not hazard present enjoy- 
ments for the precarious chance of doing better, in any 
business in which you are not practically acquainted, and 
in which, to you, there will be at least three blanks to 
n prize. And maya kind Providence smile upon your 
labors, and bless you in your stores, in your household, 
ead ina pure and approving conscience. 








Address of the Hon. Judge Buel, 
Delivered before the Agricultural and Horticultural So- 
cieties of New-Haven County, Sept. 25, 1839. 

I appear here gentlemen, by invitation. to address 
you on the cultivation of the suil, which it is the object 
of the associations here convened to promote improve- 
mentin. I have been prompted, in the undertaking, ra- 
ther by a desire to render a service, than from a confi- 
dence in my ability to perform one; and in the few re- 
marks I have to offer, shall need much of your indul- 
gence, for defect in style, and deficiency in matter. 

Agriculture and Horticulture are intimately related to 
each other. They both depend upon the soil, and the 
animals and plants which it nurtures, for support, for 
profit, and for pleasure. They both administer, and are 
indispensable, to our wants and comforts. They are 
governed in their operations by the same natural laws. 
Agriculture has cognizance of the farm, which supplies 
our principal wants ; Horticulture, of the garden, which 
administers to our more refined appetites, to our health, 
and to the rational pleasures of the mind. The one 
givesus bread and meat, and the materials for our cloth- 
ing, the other the choice delicacies for the table, and 
multiplies around us the charms of floral beauty, and 
rural scenery. Both tend to beget habits of useful in- 
dustry and sober reflection, and to improve us in all the 
social relations of life. It is befitting, therefore, that 
institutions designed to foster and promote improve- 
ments in these primary and associate branches of labor, 
should unite in their anniversary celebration, and in re- 
turning thanks to the Supreme Being, for the bounties 
of a fruitful season. 

Of the utility of these celebrations, and exhibition of 
the products of the farm and garden which are made at 
them, I have no kind of doubt. They bring to public 
notice whatever is new and most valuable, in a business 
which highly interests us. They perform the work of 
years, in diffusing useful knowledge in all the depart- 
ments of rural labor. ‘They awaken, in the bosoms of 
hundreds, the dormant powers of the mind, which oth- 
erwise might have slumbered inapathy. They excite to 
industry, to emulation, and to the study of those laws 
which every where control the visible creation, and 
which enlighten and reward all who humbly seek and 
follow their counsels. Nor is it the cultivator of the 
farm and gardenalone thatare to be benefitted by these 
exhibitions. Whatever tends to increase and improve 
the products of the soil, serves to augment the common 
stock, and enables the grower to supply the market with 
more and better products, and to buy more liberally of 
the other classes in return, The merchant, the manu- 
facturer, the mechanic, and the professional man, have 
all, therefore, as deep an interest in promoting the im- 
provement of agriculture and horticulture, asthe farmer 
and gardener have. Society is in some measure a joint 
concern, at least so far as relates to what are termed the 
producing classes; the more these earn by their labor, 
the greater is the accession of substantial wealth to the 
community. The amount of honey ina hive, depends 
not upon the number of bees which it contains, but up- 
on the labor and skill of the working bees. The farmer 
virtually provides for the other classes, and is at the 
fame time their principal patron and customer; and al- 
though his labors are too often held to be low and me. 
nial, by those who cannot, or will not, appreciate their 
value, his condition affords the best criterion by which 
to judge of the welfare of those around him. No coun- 
try can long flourish, or preserve its moral and physical 
health, whose agriculture is neglected and degraded.— 
The amount of a farmer's sales, and of his purchases, 
will depend upon the surplus produets of his farm, and 
upon the profits of his labor. Double these, by an im- 
proved system of husbandry, which I feel assured can 
be done, and which has been far more than realized, in 
many old districts of our country, and you will double 
the substantial wealth of the neighborhood, and impart 
corresponding life and activity to every other depart- 
ment of business. If we look to Spain, to Portugal, to 


country where agriculture is neglected, or holds but a 
subordinate rank, we shall find a degraded population, 
characterized by superstitious ignorance, poverty and 
crime. Every class of the community, therefore, has 
a deep interest in promoting the improvement of the 
soil; and all should willingly contribute their aid to- 
wards enlightening, honoring, and rewarding those who 
are honestly employed in its cultivation. 

With regard to the utility of agricultural and horticul- 
tural societies, much will depend upon the objects which 
bring together their members. If they associate for sel- 
fish purposes, merely to monopolize the spoils, and with- 
draw whenever they are disappointed in their sinister 
hopes, jealousies and apathy will ensue, and the associ- 
ation will fall, as many under like circumstances, have 
fallen, without public loss or public regret. But if the 
association is formed for mutual improvement, and in 
the benevolent and patriotic desire to do a public good 
—to stimulate and reward industry and enterprise, how- 
ever humble their condition—and strives by concentrat- 
ed and persevering efforts, to improve the condition of 
a district, of a county, or a state,—then will it inspire 
public confidence, obtain public support and become a 
public blessing. To illustrate this last proposition, I beg 
to refer to some associations which have beeu tried, and 
whose labors have been crowned with palpable and bril- 
liant success. 

The counties of Berkshire, Essex, and Worcester, in 
Massachusetts, have each, for many years, maintained 
an agricultural society; and they each distribute ten or 
twelve hundred dollars a year, one half of which is paid 
out of the state treasury, in prizes to successful compe- 
titors in the various departments of agricultural and 
household labor. It is said, and I believe with truth, 
that every dollar thus expended, has made a return of 
twenty dollars, in the increase of agricultural products 
which ithas caused; and so satisfied are the inhabitants 
of the benefits of the expenditure, that an increased sp- 
rit is annually manifested, by al! classes, to maintain and 
perpetuate these nurseries of industry and improve- 
ment. 

The Highland Society of Scotland affords another il- 
lustrious example of the utility of agricultural associ- 
ations, when conducted with a view to public improve- 
ment. This society was organized in 1784, but so few 
were its members, and so limited its means, that it at- 
tracted but little public notice, nor effected any great im- 
provement in husbandry, till the commencement of the 
nineteenth century. Yet it had sown the good seed 
which never fails, under proper management, to yield to 
the husbandman a bountiful harvest. Nor did it fail in 
this case. The society now numbers twenty-two hund- 
red members, embracing most of the opulent and influ- 
ential men of the country, of all professions, and distri- 
butes annually in prizes, about seventeen thousand dol- 
lars. In no country or district has agriculture made 
more rapid strides in improvement, than it has in Scot- 
land, since the organization of this society ; and although 
it may not have been the only, it most assuredly has 
been a principal cause, of this wonderful and salutary 
change. Up to 1792, the agriculture of Scotland, to 
adopt the language of the Edinburgh Quarterly Journal 
of Agriculture, was “ wretched—execrably bad, in all 
its localities! Hardly any wheat was attempted to be 
grown; oats full of thistles was the standard crop, and 
this was repeated on the greater part of the arable land, 
while it would produce twice the seed thrown into it; 
turnips, as part of the rotation of crops, was unknown, 
few potatoes were raised, and no grass seeds or clover 
were sown. A great part of the summer was employ- 
ed, in the now fertile shire of Fife, in pulling thistles 
out of the oats, and bringing them home for the horses, 
or mowing the rushes, or other aquatic plants, that 
grew onthe bogs, around the homestead.” But a change 
soon came over the land. ‘The seed which had been 
sown by the Highland Society had germinated, and its 
luxuriant foliage already covered the soil, In 1815, ae- 
cording to the authority [aim quoting—“ beautiful fields 
of wheat were to be seen —drilled green crops every 
where abounded,—the bogs had disappeared,—the this- 
tles no longer existed,”-—naked fallows were abolished, 
draining was extensively introduced; wet lands were 
made dry; poor weeping clays were converted into tur- 
nip soils; and “ whole parishes were completely trans- 
formed from unsightly marshes, into beautiful and rich 
wheat fields, and where the plough could scarcely be 
driven for slush and water, were heavy crops per acie, 
and heavy weight per bushel.”* The improvements in 
Seotch husbandry have continued to advance, until, ac- 
cording to the estimate of Sir John Sinclair, and Profes- 
sor Lowe, both high authority,—until the acreable pro 
duets of her soil more than double those of our Atlantic 
states, 

The means adopted by the Highland Society to effect 
these radical improvements in Scotch husbandry, are 
such as may be employed by us with almost a certainty 
of corresponding success. “In the days of its youth 
and feebleness,” says the Quarterly Journal I have just 
quoted, “the Highland Society sent the leaven of the 
turnip husbandry into all the glens and straths of the 
north, by offers of small prizes to certain High!and pa- 
rishes, and the same may be said as to the growth of 
clover and the finer grasses. As it advanced in strength 
as to numbers, and to cash, attention was turned to pre- 
miums for stock; then came offers of reward to men of 
science to discover better imp!ements and machines, to 
diminish friction, and consequently draught, such as in 
the threshing mill, and other parts of agricultural ma- 





chinery. Still advancing in the scale of intellect and of 
science, premiums were offered for essays to bring to 
light the facts connected with chemistry and natural phi- 
losophy; and, under the auspices of the society, was 
setup the Quarterly Journal of Agriculture, a work 
which has been the vehicle of conveying so much use- 
ful information to the agriculturist, that we humbly 
venture to say, it ought to appear on the book-shelf and 
table of every farmer’s parlor. After this, the great 
stock shows were resolved upon.” At the Glasgow 
show in 183%, there were exhibited for prizes, 461 neat 
cattle, 121 horses, 274 sheep, and 47 swine; total 903 
domestic animals, in 634 lots. Of the other kinds of 
competitors, the numbers were as follows: 


Pe Me sic cvrnes weonesseeseessens UO 
“ Full Milk Cheese, .......cccse20- 15 


“ Skim Milk Cheese, ...ccccsccoree & 
ee ESE ra 
“ Roots and Seeds, ........eeee0-+- 13 
FRG, 0.6 0.00.06:000000000-05% OO 
In 88 lots. 


The number of persons present at the exhibition was 
estimated at over 17,000, besides workmen and official 
people,—not one thousand of whom probably le/t the ex- 
hibition without carrying home with him some newly 
acquired knowledge in his business, or some new stimu- 
lus to improvement and industry. Not only has Scot 
land profited by the labors of her agricultural society, 
but Great Britain generally, and even the United States 
have been highly benefited bythem. The information 
which that society has promulgated, has been widely 
disseminated among us by our agricultural journals, and 
has contributed not a little to the improvement of the 
agriculture of our country. And in England, which had 
been thrown into the back ground by the superior im- 
provement of Scotch husbandry, it has within the last 
year, induced the formation of the English Agricultural 
Society, on a broad and liberal scale, which promises 
important advantages to English husbandry, and to ag- 
riculture generally. 

As evidence of the utility of horticultural societies in 
multiplying and improving the products of our gardens, 
and in promoting rural embellishments, I would refer to 
the neighborhoods of Boston and Philadelphia, where 
societies of this kind have long existed, and to the Hor- 
ticultural Society of London. In the first named cities, 
and their environs, the progress of horticultural improve- 
ment has been manifestly great. Many new and choice 
fruits, culinary vegetables, and ornamental plants, have 
been introduced, culture has been much improved, the 
markets better supplied, and prices cheapened. The 
London Society, although its garden has been establish- 
ed but about twenty years, has concentrated in it, from 
both continents, and from the islands of the sea embrac- 
ing every clime, more than five thousand varieties of edi- 
ble fruits, including fourteen hundred varieties of the 
apple, and seven hundred of the pear, and an innumera- 
ble number of ornamental plants, many of them before 
unknown in our catalogues. Its collections of pears, 
which embrace hundreds of recent origin, from Flan- 
ders and from France, have been already broadly spread 
over these states, and supply our dessert with a succes- 
sion of this delicious fruit. As a corresponding mem- 
ber of this society, I have participated, and have ena- 
bled others to participate, in the good which it has been 
generously diffusing abroad. In 1825, and atsubsequent 
periods, I have been supplied liberally with grafts of 
the choicest fruits which it had collected. 

The great obstacles to horticultural improvement, are 
ignorance of the relative merits of different kinds of fruits 
and culinary vegetables, and of the proper modes of cul- 
tivating and preparing them for thetable. The genera- 
lity of country gardens exhibit but a scanty assortnent 
of vegetable productions, and these are but badly culti- 
vated, and often of inferior quality. The tendency of 
horticultural exhibitions is, toshow the good and bad in 
contrast, or rather to promulgate a knowledge of the 
better sorts, of their culture and use, to excite useful 
competition, and to demonstrate the utility of garden 
culture, as a source of health, pleasure, and profit. I 
have had many fruits presented to me, which the donors 
considered of the first quality, but which I found, on 
comparison, to be of secondary, or inferior grade. The 
man who has seen or tasted only inferior fruits, may 
well mistake them for good ones. It is as easy to culti 
vate good fruits as bad ones; and no one eats so good 
fruits as he who cultivates them himself. It is as easy 
to cultivate the vergaleu as it is the choke pear; the 
green gage as the horse plum; and yet the difference 
between them, inall the qualitics which we most es- 
teem, is incomparably great. But till we can show our 
neighbor better fruits, he will continue to cultivate and 
rest content with his choke pear and horse plum. 

With regard to what is termed ornamental! gardening, 
or the cultivation of flowering shrubs and plants, there 
is an objection, real or affected, often made by very ma- 
ny people, on the ground that it yields no profit. If the 
great object of life was to accumulate money, without 
enjoying any of the comforts which it confers, save the 
gratification of animal appetite, the objection would be 
conclusive. But we are endowed with other and higher 
appetites than the mere brute; and Providence has eve- 
ry where surrounded us with suitable objects for their 
development, and innocent gratification. And shall we 
reject the protfered benefaction so kindly tendered for 
our benefit, because it adds nothing to our pelf? And 
what is there in the natural creation, better calculated 








a great portion of Italy, to South America, or any other 





* Quarterly Jour. Ag. for June 1839, p. 70. 


to suften down the rough asperities of our nature, to 
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awaken kind feelings towards each other, and excite 
reverence and love for the Most High, than a familiar 
acquaintance with the wonders and beauties of His ve- 
getable kingdom. Did you ever know a misanthrope, 
or a miser, who was an admirer of flowers? I would 
not recommend the neglect of more important duties, 
for the culture of a flower garden: yet when there is 
ability or leisure, and these may be found to a greater 
or less extent in almost every family, a taste for floral 
beanties should be inculcated in the young, not only as 
a source of rational pleasure, but as a salutary precau- 
tion against bad companions and bad habits. The mind 
must be employed, and must have recreation. It is bet- 
ter to direct it to the works of the Creator, than to the 
works of man. Lord Bacon has said of the garden, 
“ it affords the purest of human pleasurcs—the greatest 
refreshment to the spirits of man—without which build- 
ings an‘ palaces are but gross handiworks.” 

But I am forgetting myself. In my ardor to commend 
horticulture, for its useful, elevating, and purifying in- 
fluence upon the habits and manners of society, I did 
not recollect that I am addressing the highly polished in- 
habitants of a classic city, who have long since demon- 
strated, in practice, the truth of the lessons I would in- 
culeate. I will therefore dismiss this branch of my sub- 
ject, and turn to the more rugged, though not less impor- 
tant topic of agriculture ; barely adding,— 

That in all endeavors to improve the condition of so- 
ciety, whether religious, moral, or industrial, individual 
efforts and example can affect butlittle ; and hence, that 
in every great work of reform or improvement, the con- 
centrated strength of many has been resorted to, and 
brought to a focus, by means of associations; and that 
the great objects of society are not likely to be promot- 
ed ina more eminent degree, by any, than by associa- 
tions formed for like purposes with those which I have 
now the honor to address. 

3eing a native of this state, and having spent my ear- 
ly days within its borders, I can well remember the 
farming practices that were wont toprevail. The farm 
was, to use the commendatory language of that day, 
“suitably divided into meadow, pasture, and plough 
land,” and each division was exclusively devoted to its 
object, until most of the nutritious grasses had “run 
out,” in the meadow, and the plough land had become 
too much impoverished to bear a remunerating cron.— 
Many an acre was turned into “ old field,” or commons, 
destitute alike of natural or artificial herbage, affording 
scanty gleanings to half famished cattle. I beg not to 
be misunderstood. I am describing what was a bad fea- 
ture in Yankee husbandry. Farming has no doubt re- 
cently undergone greatimprovements in Connecticut, as 
it has elsewhere. Yet on a fair comparison with highly 
cullivated agricultural districts, I believe that it will be 
found that the husbandry of this state, in the main, is 
susceptible of great improvement. The lands of Con- 
necticut were originally rich and productive, The ear- 
thy elements remain in a great measure unchanged ; the 
seasons are about as propitious as they were wont to 
be; and the lessons in improvement that have been 
taught elsewhere, leave little reason to doubt, that, un- 
der proper management, they may again be restored to 
their original fertility. 

In a late tour which I made through parts of New- 
York and New-Jersey, I found many evidences of recent 
improvement, and I doubt not similar ones abound in 
my native state. Ina part of Dutchess county, which 
I visited, the best farms have been soid within my re- 
collection, with improvements and buildings, at from 
seven to seventeen dollars an acre. They cannot now 
be bought for one hundred dollarsan acre; and one was 
sold last year at auction, without buildings, at one hun- 
dred and thirty dollars anacre. Fifteen years ago, a 
farm in Western New-York, of 400 acres, exhausted by 
bad husbandry, was bought by a Scotch farmer for 
$4,000. This farm has been so improved by good hus- 
bandry, that the owner was last year offered for it $40, 
000. He refused the offer, upon the ground that it ae- 
tually netted him the interest of $60,000, cr $10.50 the 
acre. <A farm was pointed out to me in New-Jersey. 
which was recently sold for $7 the acre, and that was 
all it was said to have been worth in its then condition. 
By a liberal outlay in draining, it being level and wet 
ground, and inliming, manuring, &c. it is now consider. 
ed worth $125an acre. I went over another farm which 
afew years ago was bought at the same price, and 
which now, onaccount of the improvements which have 
been made upon it, is considered worth $100 per acre. 
I am informed on the best authority, that similar cases 
of the rapid increase in the products and value of farms, 
consequent upon an improved system of management, 
are to be found in Pennsylvania, Delaware, and Mary- 
land. Although these cases are isolated ones, they ne- 
vertheless serve to show the practicability of vastly in- 
creasing the value and products of our exhausted lands, 

Among the causes which havees<entially contributed 
to the deterioration of our lands, and the consequent 
depression of our agriculture, I consider the following 
as prominent: 

Ignorance of the principles of agriculture ; 

The want of a sufficient outlay in the management of 
our farms; and 

The low estimation in which the employment has 
been held by ail classes, including farmers themselves. 

Agriculture has too generally been considered a busi- 
ness requiring mere physical power, with which the 
principles of natural science had little or nothing to do. 
To plough, sow, and gather the crop, has been the ge- 
neral routine of farming operations, regardless ef the 
poverty which our practice was inflicting upon the soil 





and upon our children. Like the reckless heir of wealth, 
we found ourselves in possession of a treasure; and 
without inquiring for what purpose it came into our 
hands, or realizing our obligations to husband and pre- 
serve it, for others, we have squandered it lavishly, 
through our ignorance or our folly. True, we have 
been occasionally admonished of our error, by the school- 
men; who, wrapped in abstract science, and knowing 
little practically of its application to husbandry, haveas 
often tended to confuse and mystify, as to enlighten and 
instruct. Hence the prejudice which has arisen against 
book-farming. But science and artare now uniting their 
labors, and are deriving mutual aid from each other, on 
the farm, as they have for some time been doing in the 
manufactory and in the shop of the artizan. A new era 
is dawning upon the vision of the farmer; new light is 
illuming his path, and a new interest and new pleasures 
are urging him onto improvement. He begins to study 
the laws which Providence has ordained for the govern- 
ment of improved culture, and he finds, in their appli- 
cation to his labors, the means of increasing profits and 
high intellectual enjoyment. And the more he studies 
and is guided by these laws, the more does he become 
satisfied of former errors, and of his comparative limit- 
ed sphere of usefulness. Science is probably capable 
of rendering more important services to husbandry than 
to any other branch of labor, and presents a wider field 
of useful study to the cultivator of the soil, than to any 
other class of society. 

The deficiency in farming capital, or rather the stin- 
giness with which capital is employed in improving and 
maintaining the condition of our ‘ands, is another cause 
of declension in the profits and character of our agricul- 
ture. The farmer is too prone to invest his surplus 
means in some new business, or in adding to his acres, 
instead of applying them to increase the profits of his 
labor and the products of his farm. He either works 
more land than he can work well and profitably, or he 
diverts to other objects the means which would yield a 
better return if applied to the improvement of the farm. 
He is apt to consider twenty or thirty dollars an enor- 
mous and wasteful outlay upon an acre of land, or upon 
a choice animal; and yet the interest of this outlay will 
be ten times paid by the increase of crop or the increase 
of the animal; and in most cases the principal also will 
be returned to him in the course of two or three years. 
Many of the most thriving farmers in southern New- 
York, New-Jersey, and Pennsylvania, make a quadren- 
nial expenditure of twenty dollars or more to manure 
an acre; and it has become a maxim with them, that the 
more the outlay for manure, the greater the nett profit 
of their lands. But it is not the outlay for manure alone, 
that demands a liberal expenditare of capital, Good 
seed, good farm stock, and good implements, are all es- 
sential to the economy of labor, and to neat and profita- 
ble farming. And I think it will appear from the cases 
I have quoted, that in many locations, capital may be 
very advantageously empl. yed in reclaiming wet and 
marshy grounds, generally rich and the must productive 
when laid dry. 

When our cattle grow lean and threaten to disap- 
point our hopes of profit, we do not hesitate to impute 
the evil to the want of food, or to inattention in the 
herdsman. And if we are prudent managers, we at 
once graduate our stock to our food, knowing that one 
well fed animal is of more value in the market, than two 
animals that carry but skin and bones, and take care 
that the food is properly fed out. When our crops be- 
come lean, we need not hesitate to ascribe the decrease 
in product to like causes—want of food, or want of at- 
tention in the farmer; and prudence and profit in like 
manner require, that our crops, like our animals, should 
be limited to the food and labor which we have to be- 
stow upon them. In other words, an acre well manur- 
ed and well worked, will be found to be more profitable, 
than four poor acres badly worked. 

I may here be asked, from whence are to be obtained 
the vast supplies of manure requisite to manure our old 
lands?! I answer, from a multiplicity of sources tround 
us, from every animal and vegetable substance within 
our reach. Nothing that has once been part of an ani- 
mal or a vegetabie, butcan be couverted into corn, grass 
and roots. I think I may assume as facts that upon an 
average, not half the manure is saved upon our farms 
that might be, and that this moiety is half lost before it 
is applied to the soil. Every horse, ox or cow, winter- 
ed upon the farm, if well fed, and littered with the straw, 
stalks, &c. of thecrop, should make from six to ten cords 
of good manure. Dr. Coventry, late professor of agri- 
culture at Edinburgh, estimated that the straw of an or- 
dinary acre of grain, coinputed at 21 ewt. may be con- 
ve: ted by the urine and liquids of the stables and cattle 
yards, into three and a half tons of manure; that mea- 
dows that cut one and a half tons of hay will give four 
tons of manure; clover, the first year, six tons, and the 
second year, five and a half tons per acre; and that 
with the extraneous substances which may, with due 
care, be collected without expense from the roads, the 
ditches, the ponds, and from refuse of every kind about 
the house and premises, the acreable ameunt should be 
amply sufficient for a full supply of manure once during 


every course of the four year system of husbandry.— | 


Arthur Young, with 6 horses, 4 cows, and 9 hogs, which 
consumed 16 loads of hay and 29 loads of straw, obtain- 
e1 118 loads of manure, 36 bushels to each; and from 
45 fatting oxen, well fed and littered, 600 tons of rotten 
manure. Butan American lawyer,® and an excellent 
practical farmer witha], has gone beyond these estimates. 
I visited his farm a few weeks ago, which lies upon the 
sca shore. It consists of abont 200 acres, most of which 
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was in a course of crops. The crops of the season had 
all received an ample supply of manure, as their ap- 
pearance indicated—and yet I was shown masses of well 
prepared compost, in reserve, consisting of yard manure 
peat ashes, peat earth, sea weed, and fish—estimated at 
twenty-five hundred loads—all produced upon his own 
arm. 

The third obstacle to agricultural improvement, which 
I propose to notice, is the subordinate rank to which 
this employment has been consigned, and to which the 
farmers themselves have contributed, by a want of re- 
spect for themselves and respect for their vocation. The 
wholesome habits of society have been so broken up, by 
the civil and political convulsions of the age, and the ine 
ordinate thirst for acquiring wealth and fashionable con 
sequence, through mercantile and other speculations, 
that honest productive labor has been thown entirely ins 
to the background, and considered not only ungenteel, 
but menial and servile. Yet I venture to lay down thig 
proposition, that he who provides for the wants and 
comforts of himself and family, and renders some ser- 
vice to society at large, by his mental and physical in 
dustry, performs one of the high duties of life; and will 
ultimately be rewarded in the conscious rectitude of his 
life, by a greater measure of substantial happiness, than 
he who makes millions by fraud and speculation, to be 
squandered in extravagance or wasted in folly, by his 
children or grand-children. The revolutions that are 
constantly taking place in families, sufficiently admonish 
us, that itis not the wealth we leave to our children, 
but the industrial and moral habits in which we educate 
them, that secures to them worldly prosperity, and the 
treasure of an approving conscience. 

The farmers, | have remarked, share in the errors of 
the day. Not content with the gains which are ever the 
reward of prudent industry, and which might be greatly 
increased by the culture of the mind,—nor content with 
one of the most independent conditions in society, hun- 
dreds and thousands of them seek other and new em- 
ployments, and some of truly menial character, to get 
rid of Jabor, the greatest blessing to man, and to raise 
themselves in theimaginary scale of fashionable society. 
And if they cannot participate themselves in this ima- 
ginary greatness, and it is seldom any thing more than 
imaginary, they are anxious to inflict the evil upon their 
posterity,—to rear their sons to the law, the rail-road to 
oflice,—to political power and turmoil; to make them 
merchants, a useful, but greatly overstocked business, or 
to place them in some other genteelemployment, which 
shall exempt them from the toils of labor, the salt that 
best preserves from mora! corruption. 

Mistaken men! What class in society have within 
their reach so many of the elements of human enjoy- 
menuts—so many facilities for dispensing benefits to oth- 
ers—one of the first duties and richest pleasures of life 
—as the independenttillers of the soil?’ “The farmer,” 
says Franklin, * has no need of popular favor; the sue- 
cess of his crops depends only on the blessing of God 
upon his honest industry.” If discreetly conducted on 
the improved principlesof husbandry, agriculture offers 
the certain means of acquiring wealth, and as rapidly 
as is consistent with the pure enjoyments of life, or with 
the good order and prosperous condition of society.— 
Agriculture is the golden mean, secure alike from the 
temptations of mushroom opulence, and the craven sy- 
cophancy and dependence of poverty. “ Give me neither 
poverty nor riches,” was the prayer of the wise man of 
Scripture “lest,” he added, “lest I be full and deny 
thee, and say, who is the Lord? or lest I be poor, and 
steal, and take the name of my God in vain.” 

When we consider that agriculture is the great busi- 
ness of the nation—of mankind ; that its successful pro- 
secution depends upon a knowledge in the cultivators of 
the soil, of the principles of natural science,—and that 
our agriculture stands in special need of this auxiliary 
aidj—we cannot withhold our surprise and regret, that 
we have not long since established professional schools, 
in which our youth, or such of them as are designed to 
manage this branch of national labor, might be taught, 
simultaneously, the principles and practice of their fu- 
ture business of life, and on which, more than any oth- 
er branch of business, the fortunes of our country, mo- 
ral, political, and national, essentially depend. We re- 
quire an initiatory study of years in the principles of 
law and medicine, before we permit the pupil to practice 
in these professions. We require a like preliminary 
study in our military and naval schools, in the science 
of war and navigation, ere the student is deemed quali- 
fied to command. And yet, in agriculture, by which, 
under the blessing of Providence, we virtually “ live, 
and move, and have our being,” and which iraly embra- 
ces a wider range of useful science than either law, me- 
dicine, war or navigation, we have no schools, we give 
no instruction, we bestow no governmental patronage. 
Scientific knowledge is deemed indispensable in many 
minor employments of life; but in this great business, 
in which its influence would be most potent and useful, 
we consider it, judging from our practice, of less conse- 
quence than the fictions of the novelist. We regard 
mind as the efficient power in most other pursuits; 
while we forget, that in agriculture, it is the Archime- 
dean lever, which, though it does not move, tends to fill 
| a world with plenty, with moral! health, and human hap- 
piness. Can it excite surprise, that uader these circun- 
stances of gross neglect, agriculture should have become 
| among us, in popular estimation, a clownish and igno- 
| ble employment? 

In the absence of agricultural professional schoola, 


* W. A. Seeley, Enq. of Staten Island, 
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could we notdo much to enlighten and raise the charac- 
ter of American husbandry, by making its principles a 
branch of study in our district schools? This know- 
ledge would seldom come amiss, and it would often 
prove a ready help under misfortune, to those who had 
failed in other business, What man is there, who may 
nol expect, at some time of life, to profit directly by a 
knowledge of these principles? Who does not hope to 
become the owner, or cultivator of a garden or a farm? 
And what man, enjoying the blessing of health, would 
be at a loss for the means of an honest livelihood, whose 
mind had been carly imbued with the philosophy of ru- 
ral caltare—and who would rather work than beg? 

An early acquaintance with natural science, is calea- 
Jated to beget a taste for rural life and rural labors, as 
a source of pleasure, profit, and honor. It will stimu- 
late to the improvement of the mind—to elevate and to 
purify it,—to self-respect, to moral deportment. And 
it will tend to deter from the formation of bad habits, 
which steal upon the ignorant and the idle unawares, 
and which consign thousands of young men to poverty 
and disgrace, if not to premature graves. A knowledge 
of these principles, to a very useful extent, can be ac- 
quired with ns much facility in the school, or upon the 
farm, as other branches of learning. Why, then, shall 
they not be taught?) Why shall we withhold from our 
agricultural population that knowledge which is so in- 
dispensable to their profit, to their independence, and 
to their correct bearing as freemen? Why, while we 
boast of our superior privileges, keep in comparative 
ignorance of their business, that class of our citizens 
who are truly the conservators of our freedom? I know 
of but one objection:—the want of teachers. <A few 
years ago, civil engineers were not to be found among 
us. The demand for them created asupply. We have 
demonstrated that we have the materials for civil engi- 
neers, and that we can work them up. We have mate. 
rials for teachers of agricultural science, which we can 
also work up. Demand will always ensure a supply. 

The enumeration of the foregoing obstacles to agri- 
cultural improvement, sufficiently indicates the means 
which will be efficient in removing them. The means 
consist, so far as I now propose to notice them— 

1. In givinga professional education to the young far- 
mer, which shall embrace the principles and the practice 
of the business whick he is designed to follow in life, 
and 

2. In diffusing more extensively among those who 
have completed their juvenile studies, and are better fit- 
ted to profit by the lessons of wisdom and experience, 
a knowledge of the same principles, and of the best 
modes of practice which these principles inculcate, and 
which experience has proved to be sound, 

We have professional schools in almost every busi- 
ness of life, except in the cultivation of the soil, one of 
the most important ,and essential of them all, and one 
embracing a larger scope of useful study in natural sci- 
ence, and in usefulness to the temporal wants of the hu- 
man family, than any other. The policy of monarchs, 
and of privileged orders, has been to repress intelligence 
an the agricultural mass, in order to keep them in a sub- 
ordinate station. But neither the policy nor the prac- 
tice should be countenanced by us. Our agriculturists 
are our priviledged class, if we have such. They are 
our sovereigns, because, from their superiors numbers, 
they must ever control our political destinies, for good 
or for evil. And the more intelligent and independent 
we can render them, the more safe we make our coun- 
try from the convulsions of internal feuds, and the dan- 
ger of foreigp war. 

I put the question to fathers—Would you esteem that 
son less, or think him less likely to fulfil the great du- 
ties of life, who had been educated ina professional 
school of agriculture, with all the high qualifications 
which it would confer for public and domestic useful- 
ness, than him who had been edueated for the counter, 
the bar, or other high professional callings? On which 
could you best rely for support and comfort in the de- 
cline of life? Nay, 1 will venture to carry the appeal 
further—to the discriminating judgment of the unmar- 
ried lady—W ould you reject, as a partner for life, the 
student of such a college, coming forth with a sound 
mind, deeply imbued with useful knowledge, anda hale 
constitution, invigorated by manly exercise, whose cares 
and affections were likely to be concentrated upon home 
and country, and whose precepts and examples would 
tend to diffuse industry, prosperity, and rural happiness 
around him? The father’s response would be, I think, 
an unhesitating no, to the first question; and the lady’s 
after due deliberation, I verily suspect, would be a half 
articulate amen! I pretend not to the spirit of prophe- 
cy, yetl venture to predict, that many who now hear 
me, will live to see professional schools of agriculture 
established in our land, to sce their utility extolled, and 
to be induced to consider them the best nurseries for re- 
publican virtues, and the surest guarantee for the per- 
petuity of our liberties. They should be established— 
they will be established—and the sooner they are es- 
tablished the better for our country. 

To those who have passed to manhood, and who have 
made up their minds, from necessity or from choice, to 
till the ground, the means of improvement—of studying 
the principles of their business—and of becoming ac- 
quainted with the most approved and modern practices 
in husbandry,—the opportunities of acquiring useful 
knowledge, are abundant and cheap. One of these 
means, and a valuable one, is proffered him through the 
exhibitions and publications of these societies. Another 
is the perusal of books upon agriculture and rural eco- 
womy, which should form a part of social and rural li- 





braries. And another facility of acquiring this useful 
knowledge, is afforded by the agricultural periodicals of 
our country, which, besides containing much that is in- 
structive in the philosophy of farming, are a record of 
the best modes of practice, and of much that is new 
and important, in the various departments of rural and 
household labor. A volume of the Cultivator, of which 
I can speak with accuracy, contains about as much mat- 
ter as five or six volumes of the popular novels of the 
day, and twice as much as four numbers of our literary 
quarterly journals. The price of the Cultivator is one 
dollar per annum. I verily think, that if the farmer 
would divide his patronage between political and agri- 
cultural journals, he would be a manifest gainer, in his 
fortune and in his family—would be more happy in his 
business, and domestic in his habits—a better manager, 
and a more useful citizen, 

Time will not permit me to go into the details of mo- 
dern improvements inhusbandry. These improvements 
are great, and afford the brightest hopes to the philan- 
thropist and the patriot. No one who can carry back 
his memory forty years, can withhold his wonder at the 
astonishing improvements which have in that time been 
made in the manufacturing and mechanic arts, by rea- 
son of the aids of science; and those who can scan the 
future, will have no less reason to rejoice, in the antici- 
pated advantages which are in prospect, from an im- 
proved culture of the mind and the soil, consequent up- 
on a better system of education to the agricultural po- 
pulation, and the general diffusion of useful knowledge, 
which is likely to result from it. 

I will merely further remark to the farmer, that if he 
would prosper in his business, he should study, practice 
and adopt, the better system of husbandry which is 
abroad in the land, and which has already greatly pro- 
fitted thousands, so far as his soil and circumstances 
will permit ;—that he should drain his wet lands, eco- 
nomize his manures, and apply them with judgment ;— 
to cultivate well, what he does cultivate ;—to alternate 
his crops;—to extend his root culture; to increase and 
improve his stock, as the products of his farm will per- 
mit;—and to substitute fallow crops for naked fallows. 

In conclusion, gentlemen, permit me to express my 
hearty wish, that success and honor may crown your ef- 
forts to improve the condition of your country, industri- 
al and moral, associate benefits almost as intimately 
connected, as cause and effect—and that you may long 
live to enjoy the blessings which are promised to him 
who truly loves his neighbor, and reveresand worships 
his God. 
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Tropical Florida. 
[ Lat. 24°, 48’, N. long. 80°, 55’ W.] 

Indian Key, T. F. 12th Nov. 1839, 

(Ther, 80° Fahrenheit.] 
To Jesse Bue, Editor of the Cultivator, 
Albany, New-York. 

Sirn—As none of the Cultivators for the last year were 
reeeived until all the numbers came together a few days 
agu, via the remote part of Key West, I could not, of 
course, previously observe in your February No. at p. 
187, the paragraph in which my name is connected with 
opposition to the Mulberry-selling speculations and silk 
producing calculations of the Northern States. Permit 
me then to repeat, that my written opinions of the silk 
business in the Northern States, are conformable to your 
printed opinions on the same subject. I have always 
maintained, that in those wintry regions this rural in- 
dustry can only become a collateral branch of common 
farming—a temporary occupation of household indus- 
try—in short, what it has been in Connecticut ever since 
its first introduction, fifty yearsago. Ihave, therefore, 
always sustained the positions, that the advantages of 
the extension, over the Northern States, of the combined 
propagation of Mulberry plants and the bona fide pro- 
duction of raw silks, should not be calculated on the 
false hypothesis that this new branch of rural industry 
would yield greater profits than the common products of 
common farms; but that the benefits should be estima- 
ted from the important facts, that the Mulberry trees 
can best be grown on the poorest, and otherwise least 
productive, /ands; and the raw silk can best be produ- 
ced by the feeblest, and otherwise least productive, 
hands, As a temporary collateral branch of farming, 
then, I admit that it may be desirable to employ six 
weeks annually in the production of raw silk by the 
Sceblest hands on the poorest lands of even the Northern 
States. But the agricultural statesman for the whole 
country, will readily convince himself of the relative 
superiority of the old Southern States for the profitable 
production of raw silk as a collateral branch of their 
planting industry. The great superiority of the old 
Southern States over the old Northern States, and even 
over the new Western States, is easily shown by the 
irrefutable facts, that their vegetating seasons are much 
longer; that their poorest lands are much cheaper, and 
that their unproductive hands are more numerous and 
more controlable. In other words, it can be thus de- 
monstrated that the old Southern States tan afford to 
sell raw silk at two dollars and fifty cents per pound, 
and yet gain five dollars per acre nett profit for their 
poorest, unproductive lands, and willalso gain fifty cents 
per day gross wages for their feeblest unproductive 
hands. Asa temporary collateral branch of planting, 
then, I contend it will be much more desirable to em- 
ploy twelve weeks annually ia the production of raw 





silk by the feeblest hands on the poorest lands of the 
old Southern States. But, Sir, in relation to the perma- 
nent production of raw silks in the United States, the 
most important facts which should again be presented 
to the whole community, are those irrefutable facts by 
which I have long since demonstrated the superlative 
superiority of South Florida for the profitable production 
of raw silk! 1, That it enjoys a tropical climate pecu- 
liarly favorable tohuman health and to vegetable growth 
the whole year round. 2. That the morus multicaulis, 
being a tropical plant from the Tropical Phillippine Is- 
lands, has hence returned to its native climate on the 
tropical Florida Keys. 3. That in this tropical climate, 
the Manilla Mulberry is an evergreen tree, which does 
reproduce its bulky leaves, and which can be propaga- 
ted by its numerous buds in every day of every year. 
4. That hence, in this tropical climate, the silk worms 
can be fed, and their silk cocoons can be spun on every 
day of every year. Very respectfully, your obedient 
servant. HENRY PERRINE. 

P. 8. I still repeat that the morus multicaulis is a 
splendid humbug; but I shall rejoice at its continuance, 
provided its energies be exerted in the only district of 
the Union where the greatest possible number of plants 
can be propagated in the least possible time, and where 
the greatest possible quantity of silk can be produced 
at the least possible expense. If only ten of the weal- 
thiest speculators had been established two years in 
these Florida Keys, the whole United States would have 
been roused by their clamorous proclamations of certifi- 
ed facts of their infinite superiority for the continual 
propagation of Mulberry buds, for the continual repro- 
duction of Mulberry leaves, and consequently for the 
continual feeding of silk worms, and for the continual 
production of raw silks!! 





Comparative contrast of the opposite climates of 
Southern Mississippi and Southern Florida, 

1838.—Natchez, Miss——Clear days, 43; cloudy 192; 
rainy 93; foggy 27; hazy 5; snowy 3; sleety 2.—Hot- 
test day 94°; coldest day 18°, or 14° below the freezing 
point of Fahrenheit’s scale. 

Indian Key, T. F.—Clear days 314; cloudy 15; rainy 
36.—Hottest day 90°; coldest day 50°, or 18° ubove the 
freezing point of Fahrenheit’s scale. 

Add for Indian Key the fact, that the greatest change 
in one month was 33°, and the greatest change in one 
day was 14°, and you will readily conceive the incon- 
trovertible reality, that Tropical Florida enjoys the most 
delightful weather, with the most healthy climate in the 
whole United States. 

You know that the slanderous charges of deadly sick- 
ness against South Florida are solely derived from the 
detracting reports against the only port of Key West. 
But supposing that near the southwestern extremity of 
this reef at the remote island of Key West, the village 
itself should be a sickly locality at all seasons of every 
year; nevertheless, you will perceive that it is separa- 
ted by seventy-eight miles of latitude and longitude in 
the open sea from the nearest point of the healthy main- 
land at Cape Sable! HENRY PERRINE, M.D. 

at Indian Key, Tropical Florida. 





Manufacture of Maple Sugar. 
Rutland, Vt. 24th Nov. 1839. 
To THE ConpUCTOR OF THE CULTIVATOR, 
Albany, New-York. 

Srr—Understanding that Mr. Henry Mussey, of this 
town, is a competitor for a premium offered by you in 
the month of April last, “for the best sample of ten 
pounds of maple sugar, produced by household pro- 
cess,” the arrival of whose sample was announced in 
the September number of the Cultivator, and that his 
standing in this vicinity for reputation, truth and vera- 
city, should be vouched for by some person known to 
you, I have great satisfaction in giving my testimony 
in behalf of Mr. Mussey, as being one of our best far- 
mers—one of our most substantial and reputable citi- 
zens—and whose representations as to his method of 
manufacturing the sugar in question, or, indeed, upon 
any other subject, would receive in this community, the 
most implicit credit. 

I am, very respectfully, your obd’t serv’t, 
JESSE GOVE. 


Rutland, Nov. 26, 1839. 

Mr. Jesse Buer—Sir—As a competitor for the pre- 
mium offered in the April number of the Cultivator, 
sometime in August I sent your deceased father ten 
pounds of maple sugar, the receipt of which was ac- 
knowledged in the September number, with a request 
for the mode of manufacture and the estimated expense, 
which I will endeavour to give. 

1. Scald the buckets clean. 

2. Boil the sap as soonas possible after running from 
the tree, in the old burning process, thatis, in fireplaces 
or between logs, (although we endeavour to burn as lit- 
tle as we can, and wash the kettles once a day,) down to 
thin syrup. 

3. Settle over night, and draw off clear. 

4. Cleanse with a pint of milk to 50]bs. sugar, and 
sugar off in the common way, leaving it so thin that 
some molasses shall stand on the sugar: and, 

5. After drawing molasses twenty-four hours through 
a hole in the bottom of the tub, (our tubs hold from 
100 to 300 gallons,) spread a double cloth over the top 
and lay on clay about two inches thick, of the econsis- 
tency of thick milk porridge; after three or four days, 
take off the clay, and if the sugar is not suiliciently 
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white, wet up the clay cnd lay on again, which may be 
repeated till the sugar is as white as loaf, (the sample 
sent was clayed only once.) This will whiten about 
one-third of a tub, say two and a half feet deep, which 
may be taken off, and the rest clayed as before. 

I estimate the expense of raw sugar at five cents per 
pound, and of clayed at eight cents, in good seasons 
like the last, when from 300 trees we made 1500 lbs. 
raw sugar. 

If the premiums in the April number are offered b 
any society, please to present the sugar to them; if 
they are only the private offers of your deceased father, 
present it to his afflicted family, as a testimony of the 
high respect in which the name of Jesse Buel is held 
by myself, as well as the agricultural community. 

Respectfully yours, &c. 
HENRY MUSSEY. 





Durham Cattle, 

It has been conjectured by many, that the apparent 
high prices at which the “Improved Durham Short 
Horned” cattle have been held, could be maintained but 
for a few years. This has been the burthen of the song 
of those who were desirous of possessing them, but 
were unwilling to pay but a trifling sum over the price 
of the common cattle of the country. And if perchance, 
a farmer who has a little more enterprise and liberality 
than his neighbors, should venture to purchase a bull of 
an improved breed, at one or two hundred dollars even, 
he is pretty sure to incur the ridicule and sneers of his 
less enterprising neighbors, instead of encouraging him 
and benefitting themselves by the introduction of a su- 
perior breed of cattle. 

This feeling, Iam happy to say, is losing ground, and 
the importance of improving our cattle is more apparent. 
Several Durham Bulls were purchased in this vicinity 
last spring, ranging from one hundred to four hundred 
dollars each, and taken into Vermont, which I am inform- 
ed, cleared themselves the first season. This is as it 
should be. 

Now, I will venture to assert, that the owners of the 
heifer calves from either of these bulls, and a common 
cow, could not be prevailed upon to part with one short 
of from twenty-five to thirty dollars, when they would 
jump at five dollars for one of the common breed. 

Some have been patiently waiting, with an idea that 
the country would soon be filled with them, and the pri- 
ces would fall ; but from some late sales made by auction 
in this country, as well asin England, it is feared they will 
have to wait some time longer, before they will be gra- 
tified with an opportunity. 

In a late (October) number of the “ Farmers’ Maga- 
zine,” I observed the sales, in September last, of the 
stuck of three noted breeders. The first was the stock 
of the Earl of Carlisle, at Castle Howard, near York. 
The attendance of gentlemen from all parts of the 
country was very numerous, and the sale excited much 
attention amongst breeders, graziers and others from 
the well know superior quality of the stock always 
raised at Castle Howard. 

The prices paid for cows and heifers, forty-seven in 
number, ranged from 20 to 320 guineas each, and ave- 
raging $310. There were twenty-four bulls and bull 
calves, which ranged from 16 to 120 guineas, averaging 
over $226 each. The whole proceeds of the sale were 
near $20,000. 

The second sale immediately after the above, was of 
Mr. Henry Edwards, of Market Weighton, and the sales 
effected, (above £50,) were for eight cows from 61 to 300 


guineas each: averaging over 110 guineas, and ten) 
calves from 20 to i00 guineas, averaging over 39 gui- | 


neas each. 

The third sale was the property of John Colling, Esq. 
of White House, near Gretna Bridge, and, says the wri- 
ter, “a more splendid display of these beautiful animals 
has rarely been witnessed. The animals were of a su- 
perior order, both as regarded symmetry and condition, 
aid the prices will fully prove their superiority.”— 
Twenty six cows, heifers and calves, ranged from £18 
to £200 averaging £71 each. Seven bull calves ranged 
from £1% to £82, averaging over £38 each. 

From the above sales, we are led to believe, that the 
“Tmproved Durham Short Horned” cattle maintain pret- 
ty fair prices at the present time in England; and in 
this country, this description of stock appears to be still 
on the rise. This is owing to the great demand for tho- 
rough-bred animals in all the Western States, and the 
present impossibility of supplying that demand by the 
natural increase, of the number of animals now in this 
country. 

Ata late sale of Wm. A. Warner, Esq. of Kentucky, 
his bull Frederick, was struck off at $1,625. Several 
of his cows sold at from $900 to $1,100. 

A sale of Durham Short Horned Cattie recently took 
place at Powelton, Pa. where eight cows, heifers and 
calves were sold at auction, averaging $458 each; the 
highest price paid being $610, and the lowest was fora 
calf only ten days old, at $200. 

I am also advised by a late number of the “Franklin 
Farmer,” that Mr. L. Sherley, of Louisville, Ky. lately 
sold at private sale, his imported Durham Bull “ Veloci- 
pede,” at the high figure of $1,500, after taking premi- 
ums in plate the past fall, of the value of $105. 

The same gentleman also sold his imported roan calf, 
“ Liverpool,” for $1,000, He was exhibited only at the 
Jefferson County Fair this fall, where he carried off the 
$20 premium, as the best yearling calf. 

It is now about thirty ycars gince the Messrs. Col- 


lings’ sale of Durham Short Horned Cattle took place 
in England, when the famous bull Comet, was sold 
under the auctioneer’s hammer, for 1,000 guineas, and 
some of their cows sold from 300 to 410 guineas. 

That these extraordinary high prices will be main- 
tained, I will not contend ; but that they will command 
fair prices for some years to come, will be readily ad- 
mitted by those who are best acquainted with their me- 
rits. C. N. BEMENT. 

Three Hills Farm, December, 1839. 





Devonshire Cattle. 


Mr. Buet—Sir—It appears to be the general opinion 
among the northern farmers, that the Durham cattle 
are not adapted to the climate, that the pastures are not 
sweet or rich enough, and that the winters are too cold 
and severe. Why would it not be a good plan to buy 
some other breed that will keep on short pasture and 
stand our severe winters? 

The Devonshire cattle I think will suit those persons 
whose opinion is against the Durhams. I do not say 
that the Durhams will not do, for I think I have seen 
as fine cattle of that breed in some of the northern coun- 
ties as will be found: they were not entirely full blood- 
ed, but were bred up from the native stock, which is the 
only true way to get a good breed of cattle adapted to 
our climate. 

Our native cattle are hardy and can stand our cold 
and rigorous winters, and their produce from an im- 
proved bull, will, I think, do better than the pure bloods. 

The Devons are said to be a hardy race, are classed 
as middle horns, and celebrated for their beauty, activi- 
ty at work, and aptitude to fatten. They are of u ma- 
hogany colour, white horns, the nose and circle around 
the eye yellow. 

For working cattle they are allowed to be the most 
active, having a quick walk, and in alightcart or wagon 
will trot at the rate of four or five miles per hour.— 
This is not requisite, butit shows that they can use their 
limbs to good advantage. I have seen a yoke of them 
that drew a large load of grain nine miles, as quick as 
a span of horses would. 

The disposition of the Devons to fatten stands almost 
unrivalled, and ina given time, with less food, they will 
acquire more flesh than most any other kinds. They 
are by no means a large sized cattle, the bulls are small- 
er than the ox, and the cows still smaller than the bull. 

The cows for milk are considered inferior to some 
other breeds, but the quantity they give is richer in pro- 
portion to that of other breeds, and I believe were they 
thoroughly tested, they would rival almost any other 
breed in quantity and quality. 

I have seen on the farm of C. N. Bement, at Albany, 
some fine specimens of this breed, also some half De- 
vons, and half Durhams which were really beautiful 
cattle. The half bloods resembled the Devons in color 
and form, except being broader across the hips than the 
pure Devons, thus making up that deficiency which has 
so long been an objection by the amateurs of fine stock. 

Mr. Rotch, of Butternuts, has imported within a year 
a couple of fine heifers of this breed, and I think much 
credit is due him, as they were procured at great ex- 
pense to benefit the stock of this country. 

Some other gentiemen have fine specimens of this 
stock, and it is gratifying to look into their barn-yards, 


late years. 

Public opinion has great weight with many people, 
and when a prejudice is once formed it is hard to over- 
‘come it. I am in hopes, however, that people will soon 
begin to think and act for themselves, and through the 
medium of agricultural papers let the world know what 
they have done, and by so benefitting one another, we 
may soon begin to look up and mend our old ways. 

PHELIM. 


December, 1839. 





Rohan Potatoes—China Tree Corn. 
Gustavus, Trumbull co. O. Nov. 13, 1839. 

J. Bue, Esq.—Sir—When in New-York last spring, 
T purchased of Mr. G. Thorburn, a few Rohan Potatoes, 
;and on the 29th of April planted two of them, weighing 
| eleven anda half ounces. 

I cut them into 30 pieces, leaving but one eye in each 
| piece, and planted them in 12 hills, 3 feet apart each 
{way. On the 16th of October, I dug from those 12 hills 
| 175 potatoes, measuring two bushels, heaped measure, 
| and weighing 118§ pounds. 

I cannot say that any extraordinary means were used 
either in planting or hoeing. I put manure in the hill 
before planting, and hoed them three times, and I be- 
lieve had the season not been unusually dry, the pro- 
duct would have been greater. As it is, if you think 
the notice of it worth a corner in the Cultivator, you 
are at liberty to give it. 

I planted an ear of the China Tree Corn on the 15th 
of May, but it did not get ripe. I am not, however, en- 
tirely discouraged, as the Dutton Corn planted at the 
same time, in the same neighborhood, was also injured 
by the same early frost. ‘the superior appearance, ex- 
traordinary growth, and great number of ears to the 
stalk and hill, induces me to think of giving it another 
trial. 

Iam fully persuaded, that if it will ripen in this cli- 
mate, it will yield more abundantly than any other kind 








of corn. a 
Respectfully you c. 
CEORGE HEZLEP. 


and see the improvement that has gradually crept in of 





Staples’s Patent Straw-Cutter, 


Is a new invention on a new principle, for which the 
subscriber has received a patent. 

Convinced of the great economy in cutting up every 
description of rough feed to be fed out, and the impor- 
tance of a good and efficient straw-cutter to every far- 
mer, the subscriber turned his attention to inventing one 
for his own use, free from the many objections to the 
various implements of this kind, and he has succeeded 
in perfecting a machine which is pronounced by good 
judges to be the end of improvement in these things.— 
It is as perfectly simple, durable and efficient a machine 
for cutting up every description of rough feed, as can 
be asked ; the wear of any part will not prevent its do- 
ing its work well. This machine has two knives, which 
from a drawing motion peculiarly adapted to cutting, 
will cut well without that keen edge that all other straw- 
cutters require, and will therefore want less grinding or 
sharpening, and for this purpose they are very easily 
taken off and replaced, as no screws are attached to 
them, and no nice fitting on required. There are two 
bed shears which support the feed on each side as it is 
cut by the knives, and not a straw will ever escape un- 
cut, or be bruised or mashed off, let the knives be dull 
or sharp. These machines require little power, and are 
easily made or repaired by any common workman. 

To try how much could be cut ina given time with 
one of these machines, one hundred pounds of sheave 
oats were weighed out, and they were reduced to pieces 
in two minutes and a half, 

These machines are manufactured at the subscriber’s 
shop, near Lynchburg, Va. price $20. 

To persons disposed to purchase the right of making 
and vending these machines, they offer great induce- 
ment, as an examination of them will not fail to induce 
every gne to purchase who is in want of a straw-cutter ; 
and to introduce them abroad, the rights for the diffe- 
rent states or counties will be sold low; and for the 
same reason, where three or more machines are order- 
ed, a considerable discount will be made, in proportion 
to distance, and the machines delivered in Lynchburg. 

For further information, address the subscriber at 
Lynchburg, Va. WILLIAM A. STAPLES 

Lynchburg, Nov. 25, 1839. 





Rohan Potatoes. 
Auburn, Nov. 14th, 1839, 

Jesse Burt—Dear Sir—While reading the Franklin 
Farmer, (a paper published at Frankfort, Ky.) I ob- 
served the following notice or inquiry: 

“ Ronan Porators.—lIf any of our readers have been 
successful in the cultivation of this root, we should like 
to hear from them. We gota very large one from Bos- 
ton, which we planted with some of our friends. We 
planted two hills in excellent soil, worked them well, 
but did not get a tuber as big asa pinhead. One of our 
friends, from one hill, got five little things, neither as 
big as a partridge’s egg; while be says, ‘our common 
potatoes yielded prodigiously, the finest and largest we 
ever saw.’ ”—Franklin Farmer, Vol. III. No. 11, p. 83. 

With respect to this, I should like to ask, (if this 
should chance to meet the eye of the Franklin Farmer,) 
whether there might not have been some mistake in the 
kind of potato? (as there probably has been here in re- 
spect to the Chinese tree corn,) or if the reproducing 
qualities of the potato might not have been injured in 
its conveyance from Boston to Frankfort? for it is ge- 
nerally betieved that good old Kentucky is celebrated 
for its fertility of soil. 

Last spring I purchased four Rohan potatoes from 
Walker’s seed store, Schenectady. These, with a few 
other small ones given to me by Prof. Jackson, of Union 
College, I planted about the middle of April, and dug 
from them, the first of October, eight anda half bushels. 
From one of them, which was kept separate from the 
rest, I dug two bushels, the tubers in general being very 
large, none of them as smal] as our common potato; it 
was said by a gentleman who saw them, that they were 
larger and fairer than most exhibited in New-York.— 
The potato I planted had twenty-two eyes, I put them 
in eleven hills, three feet apart. 

A gentleman residing in this vicinity raised three 
bushels from one potato, sent to him bya relation in 
Rochester. *“ 

I should also, in connection with this, like to ask 
whether it is profitable to spade up a garden in the fall 
and let it lay till spring, or wait till spring, then to do 
it? And whether a difference of treatment should be 
used on a dry sandy, and a dark clay, soil?’ The rea- 
son of my inquiry is this—while spading a week or two 
since a garden of dry, sandy soil, I was asked why 1 did 
itnow? I answered, it was generally the custom to 
spade a garden in the fall. He said he did not believe 
the custom was in accordance with good policy, and did 
not believe that those who acted thus could give a rea- 
son for it to sustain the position. I should like, further- 
more, to ask, whether it is preferable to put manure 
(not entirely fermented,) on the ground after spaded ia 
the fall, and let it remain till spring, or put it on in the 
spring? 

Should this meet your approbation, an insertion in 
your paper would be exceedingly gratifying, with in- 
formation respecting the inquiries. 

Respectfully yours, 
HENRY H. HOPKINS. 


Ruta Bagas and Sugar Beets for Hog-Feed. 
About the 15th of November, 1838, I shuta pig by 
itself that weighed 82ibs. and fed it on boiled ruta bagas, 
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with about a peck of bran mixed with a bushel of the 
ruta bagas. When it had been fed on this food 58 days, 
it was weighed and found to have gained 60 pounds.— 
J afterwards, during the winter, fed the same pig and 
other hogs, for a few days, with ruta bagas boiled and 
mixed with bran, the mixture allowed to get pretty sour; 
and they increased in weight very slowly. I then fea 
the same animals with sugar beets boiled and mixed 
with bran as were the ruta bagas, and allowed to sour; 
they ate considerable of it, but did not devour it greedi- 
ly. After feeding them with this food a few days, I 
perceived they lost flesh, and probably would have died, 
if the same food had been continued; yet I have no 
doubt cither of these roots will fatten hogs very well if 
fed before they sour. ‘The principal part of the nutri- 
cious properties of these roots consists of sugar, and 
consequently the first fermentation changes it to alcohol 
and carbonic acid gas. 
8. W. FOSTER, 
of Scio, Michigan. 
Albany, Nov. 20, 1839. 


— : E XTRA C T S. 


[ From the Genesee Farmer, Nov. 30.) 
Caution to Postmasters. 

We find it necessary to republish our exposition of 
the conduct of J. FE. Force, as we learn that he is flood- 
ing the country with his spurious Prospectuses, in the 
hope, probably, that they will fall into the hands of 
many persons who will not see our statement, and he 
thereby be enabled to obtain advance payments on the 
credit and reputation of the genuine Genesee Farmer. 
It therefore becomes necessary to give our expose a 
more extensive circulation, that the friends of the Gene- 
see l'armer, and the public generally, may be on their 
guard against the gross imposition attempted to be prac- 
tised upon them, in thus sending out (with my papers 
in some instances) a Prospectus purporting to come 
from my office. Asa specimen of the views taken of 
the matter, by those who understand it, we publish the 
following extract of a letter from one of the most dis- 
tinguished advocates of the Agricultural interest in 
Western New-York. He says:—“ What an infamous 
scheme your letter has exposed, Iam glad they start- 
ed soearly, as I think your exposure will put on the 
cold water effectually for a time. The project will pro- 
bably revive again in some form, but hardly, I imagine, 
in one so raseally. You may use my name in any way 
you think best, to counteract the scheme. I should 
have expected nothing different from Goodsell; and 
Force, I think, could have been only a tool. I have 
read your expose, and, though pointed, Ido not think 
the language any too strong to properly characterize 
such conduct. ‘Connected with the Genesee Farimei 
for a year, Force says. Some years since, ata show 
in New-York, a company of gentlemen and ladies were 
admiring a beautiful volume—its printing, binding, &e. 
when a miserable fellow came up and claimed the ere- 
dit of its execution. The assertion was doubted, and 
when pressed to tell what part of its execution belong- 
ed to him, he stammered forth atlast,—I made the 
paste!’ Such is pretty much the part Force has per- 
formed in the oflice of the Genesee Farmer.” 

Gross Imposition. 

I have just seen a Prospectus, headed “ Genesee Far- 
mer Extra, 1839,” for what purports to be a “ new se- 
ries” of the “Genesce Farmer,’—* N. Goodsell and J. 
FE. Force, editors, and J. Eh. Force, proprietor,”—a large 
number of which, lam informed, have been printed in 
this city for circulation abroad. Justice to the public, 
as wellasa regard to the good name of myself and pa- 
per seem to render it obligatory on me to caution the 
public against this spurious Prospectus, which has been 
gotup by a young man not yet of age, who has been 
employed in my office, for a year past, to keep my ae- 
counts ond mail my papers. Had not Foree and Good- 
sell, however, placed the name of the Genesee Farmer 
at the head of their Prospectus, thus giving it the cha- 
racter of an Extra issued from my office, and made state 
ments which are altogether destitute of truth, I should 
not probably have deemed it necessary to have noticed 
their efforts, nothwithstanding the dishonesty manifested 
in filching the name of my paper, and the perpetrator at 
the same time appropriating to himself the confidential 
knowledge of my business, books und correspondence, 
while yet in my employ. A simple statement of facts 
will serve to show whether the publie will be likely to 
receive in return for their money, a paper of the high 
character of the present Genesee Farmer, or even any 
poper at all for any length of time. J. E. Force, who 
represents himself as proprietor, claims ‘a year’s con- 
nection with the Genesee Farmer,” from which the pub- 
lic might infer that he was cr had been either one of its 
editors or proprietors. It is proper, therefore, to state 








the extent of his “connection with the Genesee Far- | 


mer,’ which consisted in his being employed in the 
office the last year to pack and carry the papers to the 
Post-Ollice ata salary of five dollars and a half a week. 
This Mr. Force, in an introductory note to the prospec- 
tus, Which he acknowledges was not wr-tten by himself, 
is made to say that “he has engaged the editorial as- 
sistance of those who were formerly its editors, to- 
gether with a number of its contributors.” And the 
Same thing is said in the body of the Prospectus in still 
ftronger language, as follows:—* The new series of 
he Genesee Farmer will have the editorial powers of 








gentlemen already distinguished in this cause, and long 
engaged in the editorial department of the old series, 
and thus offer the best security in return for the patron- 
age of the public.” 

The representation here distinctly made is that the 
spurious Genesee Farmer is to be conducted by the edi- 
tors of the present Genesee Farmer. Indeed the pledge 
that it is to be under their control is given as “security” 
to the public that the paper will be worthy of their pa- 
tronage. The public can judge of the value of this 
“security,” when they are informed that the statement 
is entirely destitute of truth—and that no person con- 
nected in any way with the editorial department of the 
Farmer for the Jast six years, has been or can be enga- 
ged to aid the proposed dishonorable attempt to trans- 
fer to an irresponsible concern the reputation or patron- 
age obtained by nine years indefatigable service in the 
cause of Agriculture by the present conductors of the 
Genesee Farmer. It is, however, proper to say that 
the “N. Goodsell,” whose name figures in the Prospec- 
tus with that of J. E. Force, was employed as a writer 
for the weekly Farmer during the first years of its exis- 
tence; but he siz years ago, without a moment’s notice, 
or a word of difficulty occuring between us, broke off 
his engagement, and started an opposition paper called 
“ Goodsell’s Genesee Farmer,” which proved an entire 
failure, as he did not succeed in withdrawing from my 
paper either its reputation, correspondents, friends or 
patronage: and the base allempt, as it was considered 
by all familiar with the circumstances at the time, pro- 
ved an utter abortion, the paper having never completed 
its first volume. The public will be able to judge from 
this statement of facts in relation to “N. Goodsell and 
J. FE. Force,” whether their Prospectus is worthy of cre- 
dence, and whether they will be likely to receive a paper 
worthy of their patronage, or even any paper at all for 
any great length of time, for such payments as may 
be remitted in advance for the counterfeit Genesee Far- 
mer. 

The contemplated union of the Genesee Farmer and 
Cultivator, (occasioned by the lamented death of Judge 
Buet,) has, so far as has come to our knowledge, re- 
ceived the warm approbation of the friends of both pa- 
pers. It may, however, not be amiss to caution the 
public against any other attempt which may be made 
to build up a spurious paper on the reputation and cha- 
racter of the Genesee Farmer, and thus defraud and dis- 
appoint the public, as we learn that there are other per- 
sons in this city who are prepared to make the attempt 
in case of the failure of the above named persons. 


LUTHER TUCKER. 


Postscript. 

Since the above was written, I have learnt that Force 
has sent off to the West large numbers of these Pros- 
pectuses wilh the November No. of the monthly Gene- 
see Farmer, the mailing of which he has delayed proba- 
bly for that very purpose. Postmasters and others should 
therefore be on their guard against the Prospectus of 
Force and Goodsell, as itis not unlikely that they may 
find some of them done up in my papers. It may be 
proper also to state, that Force now assures me that he 
shall not issue the proposed paper, which I presume will 
prove true, as he must have relied upon anticipated ad- 
vance payments for the means necessary to go on with it. 


Second Postscript. 

Force, who mailed a part of the November Monthly 
Farmer, was directed to put into each parcel a Pros- 
pectus for the Cultivator, but we have great reason to 
fear, from the following letter, that instead of sending 
our Prospectus, he sent his own, with such of the Far- 
mers as he mailed: 

“ Milan, O. Nov. 26, 1839. 

“Mr. Tucker—In your last No. of the Farmer you 
state that you will forward with each package a Pros- 
pectus of the united paper of Farmer and Cultivator.— 
As yet I have received none, but have received one of 
the Genesee Farmer to be conducted by Messrs. For e 
& Co. Now this work is new entirely to me, and I 
know nothing about its proprietors, and cannot speak in 
favor of it. I wish therefore you would, on the receipt 
of this, send me immediately two prospectuses for the uni- 
ted paper, so that I can solicit subscribers for it, and 
oblige yours, &c¢.” 


[From the Farmers’ Register.) 
On Fattening Hogs, by cold-soaked and fermente 
ed food. 

You complain very justly, I think, that many of your 
first contributors have grown Weary in well doing; in 
other words, that their communications have greatly 
fallen off in point of numbers. Although I myself am 
unconscious of being one of the culprits, I determined 
immediately upon reading your remarks, to actas if I 
really was one, and felt anxious to evince my repentance 
by forthwith inditing to you an epistle of some kind 
or other; but could think of nothing, at first, that ap- 
peared worth communicating; luckily, however, in the 
midst of this quandary, I picked up at second hand, 
from a friend, something in regard to the mode of fat- 
tening hogs, which seems to be well worthy of notice, 

First, however, I musttell you, that having, fora year 
or two past, enrolled myself in the fraternity of reot- 
steamers for stock, (horses and sheep exeepted,) my 
own experience is not yet suflicient to report to you any 
result of trials made by myself. I must farther confess 
that, as a novice in the steaming business, I still retain 
somewhat of that incredulity which I always feel rela- 








tive to the benefits of any practice, when they appear 
to me so exaggerated as those do that are generally as- 
cribed to the steaming process. But being open to con- 
viction, and utterly condemning the old and common 
wasteful metliod of fattening our hogs, I was much gra- 
tified to hear the account which I will now give you of 
the mode practised by some gentleman, whose name I 
forget, in King & Queen or King William. 

One or more casks or tubs are nearly filled with alter- 
native layers of chopped cabbages or roots, and broken 
ears of corn. Enough boiling water is then poured into 
the vessels, to cover the food. This is suffered to stand 
about twenty-four hours before it is given to the hogs, 
by which time some fermentation takes place, if the fat- 
tening process is commenced as early in the season as 
he commences it, which I understand he does long be- 
fore frost. A constant supply of this food is given un- 
ul a very short time previous to the hogs being killed, 
during which they have corn alone, which is generally 
deemed necessary to harden their fat. 

By this method we may save the expense of steaming 
apparatus of every kind, such as have been heretofore 
recommended in our agricultural papers. It is true that 
some of these cost very little compared to the advanta- 
ges derived from them; but this little, even in the cheap- 
est that I have seen mentioned, is worth saving, if it 
can be done by some contrivance still cheaper, and pre- 
ferable on other accounts, as the one which I have just 
described, appears to be. 

I am gratified that I have it in my power to give you 
the foregoing information at this particular time; for I 
have long been convinced that we should probably save 
at least half the expense of fattening our pork, if we 
would commence doing it by the first of September, or 
even sooner, and give much less corn than we generally 
do. To postpone putting up our hogs for the sake of 
the acorns and chinkapins that they may be able to find 
by incessant travelling about in search of them, is as 
complete an illustration as I have ever known of the 
old proverb,—* penny wise and pound foolish:” since to 
say nothing of the notorious fact, that hogs especially, 
fatten much faster in warm weather than in cold, and 
when they can fill their bellies without having to travel 
miles for the wherewithal, (being the laziest animals 
upon earth, except the gluttonous man, and his proto- 
type, the quadruped called the sloth,) more of them are 
lost by theft, if suffered to run at large, during the nut 
and acorn season, than would pay, twice over, the whole 
expense of feeding them in pens with food thateost us 
little or nothing, except the labor of collecting and pre- 
paring it. Even that portion of this stock which we 
eall “out hogs” could probably be kept much more 
economically, if not suffered to run almost wild for half 
the year; and were supplied with food by their owners, 
instead of being left to supply themselves. As they are 
commonly managed, we may truly estimate the annual 
loss, in most cases, at nearly or quite half of the whole 
number; for many are killed for trespassing on our 
crops—starvation during three-fourths of the year, hav- 
ing taught them to be thieves; whilst a still greater 
number are stolen in the fall, after they geta little flesh 
on their bones, for a reason which I once heard alleged 
hy an old negro in extenuation of the practice of steal- 
ing them, that “hog meat was so miserable sweet his 
fellow sarvants could not help stealing it.” 

Hoping that you will deem this new process for fat- 
tening hogs worth publishing, I remain, dear sir, 

Yours very sincerely, 
JAMES M. GARNETT. 

August 31st, 1839. 





Chinch Bug. 
To the Editor of the American Farmer: 

In the last Farmers’ Register there is an extract from 
the Genesee Farmer, in which the “Chinch Bug is de- 
scribed as peculiarly a southern pest originating in the 
woods, from which it sprea‘ls in every direction, attack- 
ing indiscriminately wheat, corn, and indeed the most of 
the cultivated grains and grasses.” 

The writer of this communication is correct in some 
of his position; in others he is not. 

The Chinch Bug has invariably first made its appear- 
ance in the wheat crops in this section of the country, 
and in all others that I have heard from. From this fact 
some of the most intelligent farmers in this section of 
the state have come to the conclusion that the Chinch 
Bug originates from the Hessian Fly, as you always dis- 
cover them in our wheat fields near the ground where 
the Hessian Fly first makes a deposite of its egg. 

The farmers, some thirty years since, in Oranze coun- 
ty, in this state, had to abandon the seeding of wheat 
for two years, which I consider a conclusive fact, that 
the Chinch Bug must originate from the Hessian Fly, 
as all those who are acquainted with the history of the 
former, must know that the mere abandoning of the 
seeding of wheat would not have prevented the reap- 
pearance of the bug unless they originated from the fly. 
The bug was never known to make its appearance in 
any other thanthe wheatecrop; it was never seen in this 
section of country until the Hessian Fly made its ap- 
pearance in our wheat fields, which is another fact 
showing conclusively that they must originate from that 
insect. The rye crop is the only grain which is exempt 
from its ravages, at least my experience bears me out 
in the assertion. I seeded a field in oats, wheat and rye, 
the last season, the oats and wheat were injured by the 
bug, but they did not molest the rye; they would march 
around it, but would not molest it. 

The same wr.ter says, “ though provided with wings, 














they seldom used die and their disappearance is as 
sudden as their appearance,” 

This is not the fact in their history in this part of the 
country. Some here have asserted that they would take 
flight from our fields in July and August, and a new 
crop of them would come in September ; but this has not 
been their history this season—they make their appear- 
ance in our wheat field the last of May, and the first of 
June, and continue therein and in our oat fields, until 
the grain is cut and secured, and they then march with 
all their forces and commeuce their attack on our corn- 
fields, where they continue until the cold weather com- 
mences,and then take flight to the woods, though youmay 
discover them in our corn-fields sheltered in the boot of 
the stalk in the depth of winter, yet they rarely survive 
the winter. I have discovered them in July taking flight 
from our wheat and oat fields, and you may sce thou- 
sands and millions flying to the woods, from which I am 
under the impression they never return, but they leave 
a new generation behind, which are more destructive 
than their progenitors. No person can have the faint- 
est idea or conception of the ratio of their increase un- 
less they study their history and movements. At this 
time there are myriads in our corn-field attached to the 
stalk, and they shelter under the boot or shuck of the 
stalk, and there multiply beyond conception, hundreds 
perhaps thousand attached to a single stalk. 

Some allege that the Chinch Bug takes shelter in 
stumps and broom sage, or old trees, during the winter, 
and commence their operations as soon as warm weath- 
er takes place in the spring. To prove beyond contro- 
versy that the Chinch Bug does not originate in this 
way in our wheat fields, I have known fields that had 
not a stump or any thing in them to protect them, and 
the wheat was very much injured by them ; and in fact 
our tobacco land is most generally seeded in wheat, 
where there was no appearance of a Chinch Bug; you 
might discover them as abundant and as destructive in 
lanils of that description as you would in any other field. 
As far as my observation extends, (and I have been ex- 
amining into their history for twelve months) this in- 
sect perishes during the winter months; this I know to 
be a fact, as I seeded a field in oats this last spring, 
which was in corn last year, and examined minutely 
thousands of corn-stalks which had stood in the field 
during the winter, and you might discover thousands 
that had perished. I had the corn-stalks carefully col- 
lected and burnt, and I did not see a Chinch Bug in the 
field. You might discover the chinch in tobacco fields, 
entirely remote from any other field, and surrounded by 
woods, which was seeded in wheat, and I am told that 
the Chinch Bug was very destructive. 

The only alternative left for farmers and planters of 
this state, and all other districts of country, to rid them- 
selves of this truly alarming and formidable enemy, is 
to abandon the seeding of wheat for two or three sea- 
sons, as I am confident it is the only plan by which we 
can subdue this insect. It is awful io reflect upon the 
consequences that must ensue to this portion of the 
union, if the ravages of thisinsectare not stayed. Not 
withstanding the most propitious season which the farm- 
ing community have enjoyed for 20 years, we find since 
the fodder has been gathered and the tops cut, the corn 
crop has been seriously injured. 

Whether the position which I have taken is correct, 
that the Chinch Bug hasits origin with the Hessian Fly, 
remains for time to develope. This is the conclusion 
which some of the most intelligent part of the commu- 
nity have come to. I cannot in all my researches and 
examinations and inquiries, find any other cause by 
which this insect can come into existence. 

JAS. W. JEFFREYS. 








Red House, N.C. 
The Chinch Bug and Hessian Fly. 
Red House, N. C. Oct. 16th, 1839. 

Mr. Eprror—A writer under the signature of Agri- 
cultor has replied to a communication of mine publish- 
ed in the American Farmer relative to the Chinch Bug. 

“ Agricultor” wishes to know my meaning of the 
word “ progenitor,” as usedin my communication. My 
meaning was this: after the Chinch Bug comes into ex- 
istence, it produces a new race, which ina short time 
arrives at sufficient maturity to take wing and fly in 
swarms to the woods; and that those left behind are 
more destruetive in their depredations than those who 
thus take wing. Their habits are very much like bees 
they are very industrious, and are incessantly sen ding 
out a new race, or new swarms; those that are left are 
more destructive on account of their incapacity to es- 
cape. All those who have studied their movements and 
habits, and watched the various stages through which 

they pass, would confirm the position I have taken, 

Az sar Ta says: “and if so, they Say it presents a 
very anomalous case in the natural history of animals, 
to wit, that of two very unlike purentages producing si- 
milar offs) wing 

In reply to “this part of his communication I will in- 
troduce a new race of the insect tribe to prove that the 
insect does undergo various changes, and that unlike 
parents do produce similar offspring. Azricultor may 
think it strange and contrary to the order of nature that 
those large white grub worms could be transformed or 
turned to grasshoppers. But such is the fact. A gen- 
tleman of highly respectable standing in this country, 
(no doubt he was philosophizing like some of the Agri- 
cultor’s neighbors) who caught one of those long white 
cut wormsand placed it in a box with some loose carth, 
and after it was ¢oufined for some days, he examined 














_THE CULTIVATOR. 


it one morning, and found it had changed or peoramer y 
agrasshopper. Is it more strange for a cut worm to 
be transformed to a grasshopper, than that a Hessian 
Fly should deposite an egg which should produce a 
Chinch Bug? Grasshoppers produce grasshoppers, and 
Chinch Bugs produce Chinch Bugs. 

Another case—How does Agricultor account for the 
Tobacco Fly depositing an egg on our tobacco, and af- 
ter some hours by the heat of the sun, the egg produces 
a cut worm nearly as destructive in its operations as 
the Chinch Bug. This last case is well known to every 
planter of the south who cultivates tobacco. 

Is it more strange that the Hessian Fly should depo- 
site an egg in the boot of the wheat and be brought in 
to existence by the heat of the sun, than that a Tobacco 
Fly should deposite its egg on a tobacco leaf, and thategg 
should be transformed by the same cause to a cut worm ? 
I could adduce other cases in the insect tribe to convince 
Agricultor and his sceptic neighbors of unlike parenta- 
ges producing similar offspring. 

_ I will now reply to the first part of his communica- 
tion. 

Agricultor has called it a “ novel discovery, and if ve- 
rified by subsequent investigators of the mysteries of 
nature, the approach of a new era in the natural scien- 
ces, as far, at Jeast, as the animal creation and procrea- 
tion may be involved.” 

I can assure Agricultor that the idea of the Chinch 
Bug being a descendant of the Hessian Fly is not nevel, 
as it can be traced as far back as the year 1783. About 
this period the battle of Guilford, N. C. occurred. There 
is a gentleman now living in Orange co. N. C. who is 
venerable on account of his age and great worth, who 
well recollects that when the British army moved through 
that county, there was a part of the army which were 
called the Hessian soldiers. Immediately after this 
event, perhaps that year, the Hessian Fly or Hessian 
Bug destroyed their crops of wheat. They believed 
and do believe to this day, that those soldiers left the 
flies or bugs as they passed through the country. The 
Chinch Buys continued to destroy their crops of wheat 
for several years, until they were compelled to abandon 
the seeding of wheat. This aged gentlmen says they 
finally disappeared after four or five years. 

After a period of 56 years the Chinch Bug has ap- 
peared in the same district of country, and upon the same 
tracts of land. 

I have no doubt that I could procure the testimony of 
fifty men of unimpeachable character, who believe that 
the Chinch Bug is the true descendant of the Hessian 
Fly. Agricultor may call it o/d fashioned stuff, but let 
him lay aside his books upon such subjects, and go and 
examine the operations of nature in these matters, and 
he will see great and strange transformations, proving 
that unlike parentages can produce similar offspring.— 
Tam a plain homespun man, and draw my conclusions 
from the operations of nature. I should have been 
thankful, and no doubt this portion of the country would 
have felt themselves much indebted to Agricultor to 
have given a better history of this insect, and given us 
his views relative to the best mode of preventing their 
depredations. We do not care for their genealozgy—we 
wish to destroy them and not perpetuate their names. 

JAS. W. JEFFREYS 


Of the Fallow. 
(Concluded.) 


After the land has been ploughed a second time, the 
question arises, whether the surface should be left ina 
rough furrow state or harrowed fine down? To this 
the reply is by no means difficult, since the rougher it 
is left, the greater is the surface exposed to the sun, 
rain, and wind, and, as the object is to have the surface 
as dry as possible before being again ploughed, the rough- 
est state is then to be unquestionably preferred. 

When the land is once dry, to have it any longer ex- 
posed, unless waiting for a shower, is useless, since the 
clods and crumbs can be no more than dry if they re- 
main exposed for weeks in an arid season, for their af- 
finities are at rest, as in paper or dry wood, decay or 
decomposition is prevented, and therefore no after en- 
richment is to be expected. Hf a good shower should 
come, it will prove of great value by falling on a dry 
surface, by causing a circulation, first of fresh water 
through the clods, and then succe eded by fresh air, as 
the former dessicates beyond what ischemically and me- 
chanically retained by the soil; but whenagain dry, no 
time should be lost in turning ‘this surface under with 
the plough, and bringing up a fresh one to be similarly 
exposed; because more advantage will be gained now, 
by exhibiting a fresh surface to the sun, &c. than per. 
mitting it to remain unmoved. 

It is quite necessary for land to lie undisturbed after 
ploughing, for a certain time, before another takes 
place ; as is the case when mé aking bread, hay, beer and 
wine,* otherwise a fallow might be complete d in a day, 
w hich i is impossible. Now the usual period that inter- 
venes between fallow ploughings during the spring and 
summer months, is from two to five weeks, which expe- 
rience and the economy of a farm have decided to be 
sufficient and practicable; the appropriate rollings, Ke. 
being of course applied when necessary, particularly if 
recently manured,f as the superficial dressings will as- 





* Likewise with a fire, which requires, when endeavoring 
to get it up strong, to remain a time after every stirring, to 


allow of the requisite changes and combinations taking ef- | 


fect. 
+ Land should remain the longest after that ploughing 
which turned in the manure of a vegetable natare, but then 
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sist in the general fermentation, th therefore, in the decom. 
positionand combination of the vegetable materials with 
the particles of the soil. 

Before the third ploughing is entered upon, a heavy 
roll or a light one, according to circumstances, should be 
passed over the field across the furrows, and this imple- 
ment alone will effect, generally speaking, all the requi- 
site pulverization at the least expense of culture & tread- 
ing. This act of pulverizing displaces the previous po- 
sition of the particles of the soil, and brings others into 
contact, thus highly favoring fermentation. If the roll 
be unable to accomplish the present intention, the har- 
rows or the scarifier, or both, may of course be em- 
ployed. 

Suppose the third ploughing to be completed, the soil 
will now present to the eye and touch a great improve- 
ment in its color, its state of pulverization, and in its 
inexhaustible moisture beneath. If turnips are to suc- 
ceed the fallow, and the fourth or fifth ploughing is to 
be the last, then, before this takes place, the surface of 
the field should be reduced to the finest tilth by the har- 
rows and roll, whenthe land and weather are favorable, 
that the seed, when sown on the subsequent plough fur- 
row, may be deposited in and surrounded by an entire 
mass of close yet permeable soil, from being finely pul- 
verized, of from six to ten or more inches in depth.— 
This is the very object of the husbandman, because, a 
body of earth in the above condition is the one, experi- 
ence has ever found, most congenial to the infant germi- 
nation and future growth of the turnip, and which, ac- 
cording to seasons, will attain in consequence the limit 
of its development and produce. 

The benefit of the fallow process may be summed up 
in these words: that it replenishes the soil with fresh 
air and fresh water, improves its powers of composition 
and decomposition, strengthens its affinities for the pro- 
ducts of vegetable and animal substances, renders it 
easily permeable to the roots of plants, and restores, by 
the general pulverization, its valuable property, inhe- 
rent in rich soils, the absorbing and retaining of mois- 
ture and air from the atmosphere.—Bland’s Principles 
of Agriculture. 





Important Facts, 


We observe with astonishment and regret, the con- 
clusive evidence which appears in every direction, that 
the business of agriculture does not receive the atten- 
tion due to it in this country, but it is treated with abso- 
lute neglect, compared with other pursuits. This ought 
not to be, and the inhabitants of this country will yet 
learn, that they have committed a gross error by abnn- 
doning the cultivation of the soil, for less independent 
and more precarious modes of obtaining a livelihood, 

Who has ever heard of such a state of things as now 
exists here?’ We havea soil as fertile as any that the 
sun ever shone upon, a country almost boundless in ex- 
tent, and so cheap, that any man may purchase a farm 
with the proceeds of a few months labor, yet we are ac- 
tually importing for consumption, immense quantities 
of agricultural products from foreign countries! A peo- 
ple, thinly scattered over a land unequalled in fertility, 
and exhaustless in its resources, are buying their bread 
at enormous prices, from countries so overburthencd 
with inhabitants, that political economists have feared 
that the earth would fail to produce sufficient to support 
them. Such an extraordinary and unnatural eircum- 
stance should excite attention, and awaken the inquiry 
as to its cause, 

The fault, as we have seen, is not in the soil, nor is 
the country overrun with inhabitants. It is, therefore, 
evident that the cultivation of the soil is neglected, oth- 
erwise we should be exporting agricultural produ: ts, 
but it is easier to show the fact, that agriculture is ncg- 

lected, than to find a sufficient reason for this neglect, 
We apprehend, however, that it will be found to spring 
in a great measure, from the same causes which have 
produced much evil in this country, and the bitter fruits 
of which we are now reaping. The first and chief of 
these causes, is the inordinate thirst for wealth, which 
pervades every class of society, and induces men to 
abandon their legitimate business to engage in some 
wild, hazardous speculation, in the hope of becoming 
suddenly rich. It is also too often the case that the 
farmer becomes tired of the moderate and gradual! accu- 
mulation of property by the products of bis land, and 
leaves the cultivation of it to engage in the business of 
commerce or manufactures. He finds out his egregious 
mistake when it is too late. The property he had accu- 
mulated is often squandered and lost in consequence of 
his ignorance of his new business, and he again sighs 
for the cheerful and independent mode of life which he 
has abandoned, when it is out of his power to resume it. 
We have in our mind numberless instances of this k ind, 
where industrious and prosperous farmers have bee n 
lured to their ruin, by being induced to Jay aside the 
implements of husbandry, and engage in the universal 
scramble after sudden wealth. 

There is another great error prevalent upon this sub- 
ject, and that is, the business of agriculture is generally 
looked upon as le ss respectable than that of commerce, 
manufactures, or the professions; and wealthy farme rs, 
should be well dressed with the harrows and roll, 
and the dressing repeated, then ploughed up again, to air the 
soil, for the foul matter to escape, and to nabibe fresh, ‘This 
exposure might continue for a week or two, of course de- 
pending on the weather, then the manure ploughed under 
again, lo remain some tine, and to receive the proper dress- 
ings. If any seed or corn is to be sown, let it be generally 
on that ploughing which turns the manure in well beneath, 
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instead of teaching their sons their own business, most 
usually transform them into merchants, lawyers, doc- 
tors, or dominies. This is all wrong. Agriculture is 
the very back-bone of all business, the main-spring of 
all wealth, and should be regarded asa profession of the 
highest respectability. It gives those engaged in ita 
feeling of independence, genuine nobleness without os- 
tentation, honor, honesty and firmness, well calculated 
to perpetuate the free institutions of our happy country. 
The truth of the eloquent panegyrics of the ancients 
upon this employment may be more easily realized here, 
than in any other country upon earth. e confidently 
hope to see public opinion speedily righting itself upon 
this subject, and to find people seeking their permanent 
interests, and advancing the prosperity and glory of our 
wide domain, by engaging more generally in this health- 
ful, honest and independent business.—WN. Y. Sun. 





[from the Sangamo Journal.] 
Important to Farmers. 

There are few of our farmers who have not witnessed 
the effects among cattle, of a disease knewn as the mad 
itch. Ithas sometimes carried off the most valuable 
stock ; and all efforts to arrest the disease appeared to be 
useless. We think we can now lay before our stock 
raisers a remedy for thisdisease. It was discovered by 
Mr. David Simms, a farmer, living on Lake Fork. Con- 
sidering it valuable to the public, he has handed us the 
annexed notice of it for publication. We would sug- 
gest to our farmers to preserve it, as it may prove of 
more value to them than the amount they would be re- 
quired to pay for a dozen volumes of the Journal: 


To the Editor of the Sangamo Journal— 

The undersigned takes this method to inform the far- 
mers and all those who raise cattle, that he has disco- 
vered a cure for the mad itch, a disease which is often 
fatally destructive to that species of stock. Last win- 
ter was two years, when I had four cows attacked with 
the above complaint, and I tried every thing I could 
think or hear of, to cure them, but with no good effect. 
This winter another of my cows took the same disease, 
which I discovered early one morning; and as soon as I 
discovered it, I gave her as much soot and salt as she 
would lick, and in a few hours after, I gave her from 
three quarters of a pound to a pound of pulverized 
brimstone. In the morning following, I gave her as 
much salts. The cow is now well, and is as hearty as 
any of my cattle. Itis my opinion that sulpher itself 
will cure, or sulphur and salts given in the way pre- 
scribed. The cure was effected in about a week. The 
remedy operates severely for two or three days as a 
purge. 

To those who are not acquainted with this disorder, I 
will inform them that it first comes on with a kind of 
hiccoughs or jerks at every breath. The brute jerks it- 
self full of wind ; frequently licking their sides and back ; 





occasionally rubbing their heads; and if not stopped in 
five or six hours, they rub with apparent madness, and 
continue to swell until death takes place, which will be 
within about ten or twelve hours after the attack. 

This cure is from experience, and I give it for the 


good of my fellow-citizens. 
DAVID SIMMS. 
Logan Co, March 15th, 1839. 





Management of Sandy Loams, &c. 

Mr. Ducket, of Surry, England, a most accomplished 
and successful farmer, ascribed the luxuriance of his 
crops to three principles, which he laid down for his 
guidance, and strictly adhered to. He relied, upon, Ist, 
deep ploughing, by means of which the roots of his 
plants were permitted to penctrate the earth to a depth 
where they found a uniform moisture, by which they 
were preserved in a healthful and flourishing condition, 
while those of his neighbors, who were shallow plough- 
ers, in seasons of drought, were measurably destroyed. 

In Flanders, in the Peys de Waes, where the soil 
was originally a barren white sand, by a sure process 
has been brought to a state of fertility which entitles it 
to be called a fruitful loam. At first it was barely 
scratched, being ploughed not more than ten inches 
deep; it was subsequently gradually deepened as it was 
enriched,—and it is now stated that this barren sand 
has been so fertilized that it bears to be entrenched to 
the depth of fifteen or eighteen inches. This operation 
is performed every seven years. 

Clay soils. —All clay soils intended for spring culture 
should be turned up in the fall, to receive the benefit of 
the action of the winter’s frost, which mellows and re. 
duces it infinitely better than any treatment which man 
is susceptible of giving it. If very tenacious, its con- 
dition may be greatly improved by simply adding sand 
to it, after the ploughing, and so narrowing it as tho- 
roughly to mix the two together. Instances of the suc- 
cess of this practice are numerous in Europe, and are 
said to have been so decidedly striking as to excite sur- 
prise. In numerous cases the advantages have been 
Pqually as greatas if theclay has been heavily manured. 

Milch Cows.—T hese animals should always, if possi- 
ble, be kept where they can have free access to good 
water, whether ranging in the pasture ur confined ia 
the barn-yard. From experience, we hesitate not to 
say that having water always at hand will make a dif- 
ference of 25 per cent in favor of their yield. In win- 
ter no man should pretend to keep a cow to the pail 
who does not provide her twice a day with either good 
rich slops, pumpkins or roots. How in the name of St. 





George can it be expected that a cow fed upon dry hay 
’ 


fodder or tops, from November till April, can secrete 
any considerable quantity of milk ; we know that there 
is a large quantity of nutritive matter in each of these 
kinds of provender; but to replenish the udder, it is ne- 
cessary that some such liquids or succulent pabulum 
named, be daily given. No one should keep a cow to 
the pail who does not keep her well; humanity as well 
as true economy are both consulted in so doing. 

Marl.—tThe meliorating effect of marl has been 
known in Europe for a long time, and clay, stone and 
shell marl have been severally used with decided ad- 
vantage, and as our tide water regions are well supplied 
with each of those varieties of calcareous matter, we 
trust, as a beginning has been made, that wherever ob- 
tainable, our farmers will freely use it. Of this they 
may be certain, that nothing like permanent improve- 
ment can be effected without the use of calcareous ma- 
nure of some kind. With the aid of lime, or marl in 
some one of its forms, with the addition of grass leys or 
green crops of some kind turned in, almost any soil 
aay be pushed beyond even its primitive state of fer- 
tility. 

Accumulation of Manure.—The scrapings of the road, 
the lanes, leaves collected from the woods, weeds from 
fence corners and any where else, marsh mud, fresh or 
salt, and indeed all vegetable or animal offal, if spread 
on the surface of your cow yard, becomes in a few 
months as good manure as stable or cow dung, for in 
addition to their own specific virtues, they sponge up 
and retain great portions of rich liquids which would 
otherwise be lost. All cow yards should be basin-like 
in form so as to prevent the escape of such liquids.— 
Farmer and Gardener. 





Advantage of Manure. 


We have frequently endeavored to call the attention 
of our readers to the subject of manures, and of apply- 
ing them to the soil, but we fear that farmers in general, 
do not sufficiently appreciate their value. Our reason 
for forming this conclusion is, the prevailing inattention 
to the matter ; although farmers are ever ready to ac- 
knowledge their conviction of the value of manure, yet 
we think their negligence in applying the means for 
procuring, preserving, and applying it to their lands, is 
a plain proof that its real yalue is not generally known. 

The following short narrative is as plain a demonstra- 
tion of its profitable effects as we have usually found ; 
which, although we were not eye witness of the facts, 
came to us through a channel which left no doubt of 
their correctness. 

A gentleman, somewhat inexperienced in the business 
of farming, sowed a piece of ground containing about 
twenty-one acres with wheat, at the rate of one bushel 
per acre, from which he obtained only twenty-one bush- 
els, or about the quantity sown. Thinking that the re- 
sult might have been owing to some unfavorable cir- 
cumstance, to which a second crop might not be sub- 
jected, he again sowed the same piece of ground witha 
like quantity of seed, and again obtained a crop similar 
to the first. ‘This latter result induced him to think that 
the failure in both cases, was perhaps occasioned by the 
exhausted state of hisland; he therefore resolved to test 
the effect of manure, and accordingly collected what he 
could, and applied it to one acre of the same ground, 
which acre he sowed a third time, and obtained from it 
twenty-one bushels, or as much as the whole twenty-one 
acres had produced without manure. 

We not unfreqnently receive details of as profitable 
results from the application of manure as the above, 
and we have nota remaining doubt, but almost all ex- 
hausted land might, with proper culture, be as much or 
more improved; but what adds consideration to this, is 
the great improvement in so short a time. And it goes 
further to prove the utility of applying manure liberally 
on a small piece of ground, rather than the too common 
practice of scattering a small portion overa whole farm 
of considerable extent. Had the gentleman in this case 
have scattered his manure over the whole twenty-one 
acres, it might have yielded him more grain than he ob- 
tained from the one acre, but we must observe that it 
would have required twenty-one bushels of seed instead 
of one, and besides, a great deal more labor and ex- 
pense in cultivating, which items would have greatly 
reduced his clear profit. This error in the most of our 
farmers, produces a serious drawback, and cheats them 
out of the greater part of their profit; if, instead of one 
hundred acres, they would apply the same amount of 
labor and other expenses on twenty-five, they would 
raise as much or more produce and consequently their 
clear profits would be greatly increased.—F armer’s Ad- 
vocale. 





Saltpetre in Meat. 
Lansingburgh, N. Y. August 5, 1839. 

It is a matter of regret that while so much salt meat 
is made and used, we have not yet acquired the proper 
knowledge of the best mode to prepare and preserve it; 
nor is it known how noxious salt meat may become by 
animproper use of saltpetre in the pickle or brine usual- 
ly employed. 

There are various modes of preserving salt meat am! 
fish, by drying, salting, pickling, oiling, smoking, &c. ; 
but I merely mean at present to notice some of the de- 
fects and noxious properties of our actual meat, either 
beef or pork. 

One of the main defects appears to consist in the use- 
less addition of saltpetre to the pickle whereby the meat 
often becomes sour or spoiled, and always acid and per- 
nicious. I never could understand why this substance 





was added tocommon salt, except that it is said to make 
it look better. But it ought to be known that saltpetre 
absorbed by the meat is nitric acid or aqua fortis, a 
deadly poison! whereby our salt meat becomes unpala- 
table and pernicious. A slight excess of this acid ren- 
ders the meat sour, or spoils it, as we say. It has been 
suggested to correct this by potash, which re-absorbs 
this excess; but this only hides the defect without neu- 
tralizing the whole poison. 

Is it not surprising that we should feed and deal, as a 
Staple of our country, with an article containing @ por- 
tion of such active poison as nitric acid? In fact, our 
salt meats are no longer meat! They are a new perni- 
cious substance produced by a chemical action of salt 
upon the flesh of animals. This flesh, when fresh, con- 
sists chiefly of gelatine and fibrine. Gelatine or jelly is 
the substance soluble in warm water, forming a broth 
by boiling, or becoming a jelly by concentration ; while 
fibrine is the fibrous tough part of the meat, which can- 
not be dissolved, and is therefore unfit for food, while 
gelatine is the nutritious part of the meat, 

But it is well known that salt meat and even corned 
beef can no longer afford a broth, and therefore the ge- 
latine must have been changed to another substance no 
longer soluble, nor so nutritious, by the chemical action 
of salt and saltpetre. To this new substitute chemists 
have not yet given a name; but it is as different from 
meat as leather is from the hide before it is tanned by 
the tanbark or tannin. 

To this chemical change in meat are to be ascribed 
all noxious qualities of salt meat, and the diseases to 
which those who feed chiefly on it become liable; sea 
scurvy, land scurvy, sore gums, rotten teeth, biles, ul- 
cers, &c. which we entail on ourselves by using a kind 
of poisoned bad meat, which we call salt. 

This important and doleful fact ought to be well known 
generally to all those who raise cattle, cure meat, or 
consume it, in order that they may correct this sad de- 
fect. 

The first thing to be done is toabandon altogether the 
use of saltpetre in curing meat. This is indespensable, 
and no one who istold that aqua fortis is the produce of 
it, ought any longer use this poison in pickles or brines. 

The best substance for it is sugar. A small quantity 
makes the meat healthier, sweeter, nicer, and quite as 
durable. Let this be known to all our farmers and sai- 
lors. 

How to make brine for meat perfectly innocuous, is 
yet adesideratum. Gelatine ought to be preserved in 
salt meat pure and soluble, as it is broth in cakes, before 
any salt meat can be perfectly healthy and equal to fresh 
meat. But atany rate by withholding the saltpetre, we 
divest it of a deadly poisonous substance. 

C. S. RAFINESQUE, 
Prof. History and Natural Science, Elm Place. 





Agricultural Warehouses. 


One of the great causes which has led to the superio- 
rity of English agriculture, is to be found in the estab- 
lishment of agricultural warehouses, nurseries, seed- 
stores, &c. in all the principle cities and villages of the 
kingdom, where agricultural implements of the’ best 
kinds, seeds and trees of the best quality and varieties 
can be obtained by all who wish them, at reasonable 
rates. The establishments of Loudon, and of Knight, 
in London, and of Lawson, and Dickens, in Edinburgh, 
are celebrated for the extent of their collections, the 
great amount of business they perform, and the ac. 
knowledged benefits they have conferred on the agri- 
cultural world. In these warehouses, seed stores and 
nurseries, may be found ploughs, harrows, rollers, and all 
the tools and implements required by the farmer and 
gardener ; seeds of the purest and most approved varie- 
ties, and fruit and forest trees suitable for every situa- 
tion, <A large proportion of the farmers purchase at 
these stores their seed wheat, their grass seeds, &c. 
and by long experience, the proprietors of these estab- 
lishments, knowing the kind and quality of the soil, can 
better apportion the kinds and quality of seed required 
for such lands than the cultivators themselves. So ex- 
tensive and necessary has these branches of business be- 
come, that in a late number of the London Gardener’s 
Gazette, a list of those the most distinguished are given 
from the principal cities and towns, amounting to no 
less than 800. 

In the U. States, such establishments could scarcely 
be less useful than they have proved abroad ; yet their 
number is very limited, compared with what we think 
the advancement of agriculture, and the benefit of the 
farmer demand. A few, however, exist, and we hope 
their success will be such as to cause the establishment 
of others at all the principal points of our counjry. If 
in every principal city or village the farmer could be 
certain of finding at some store or warehouse, the im- 
plements he needs, of the best kinds and quality, he 
would esteem it a favor, as saving him much trouble in 
collecting from various places the articles he wants.— 
And so with places for the sale of seeds and trees, which 
are becoming daily more useful and indispensable. 

The agricultural warehouse of Mr. Breck, at Boston, 
the publisher of the New England Farmer, is one of 
the most extensive in New England, if notin the Uni- 
ted States, and has been found of essential service to 
the farmers of that region. In the city of New-York, 
a beginning was made some years since by Mr. Fleet, 
then publisher of the New-York Farmer, in establish- 
ing such a warehouse, and is now carried on with spirit, 
and we trust success, by J. W. Weaver &c. Co. 79 Bar- 
clay-street. With the warehouse is connected a seed 
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establishment, conducted on liberal and honorable prin- 
ciples, and deserving the notice and patronage of the 
public. At Albany, Mr. W. Thorburn, (not of Chinese 
tree corn memory) has added the disposal of agricultu- 
ral implements to his former business as a seedsman, 
andsis doing much to bring within the reach of farmers 
in that vicinity, the best implements required by the 
cultivator of the soil. Several minor establishments 
have also been opened in the state, the business of which 
is rapidly increasing, and the benefits of which are every 
year more clearly felt and acknowledged. Among the 
seed stores of the state, the Kochester one holds a dis- 
tinguished place for extent and usefulness, and the new 
arrangements of Mr. Bateham will doubtless give it 
greater efficiency and activity, and consequently diffuse 
its benefits more extensively through the district. 

Wealways hail the establishment of nurseries of fruit 
or forest trees, warehouses for the sale of agricultural 
implements, and seed stores for the dissemination of 
seeds of good quality, and many varieties, as an omen 
of good to the country ; as a proof that the spirit of in- 
quiry and observation is awake, and that our farmers 
are beginning to appreciate the difference that exist be- 
tween implements of the same name, and seeds of the 
same variety. Good tools, and good seeds, are indis- 
pensable to good farming, and this should be understood 
and practised upon by the farmer. A choice of seed 
will not unfrequently make a difference of one-third, or 
even more, in a crop of wheat or corn, and in nothing 
do farmers err more frequently than in sowing an im- 
pure, heterogenous mass called grass seeds, but in 
reality made up of all manner of foul stuff for grass 
seed, thus propagating and perpetuating various nui- 
sances on their farms. We say, let warehouses and 
seed stores be well patronized so long as they furnish 
good tools and pure seeds. The country reaps the bene- 
fit.—Genesee Farmer. 





Care of Farming Tools. 


We believe it may safely be asserted, that the farmer 
in a course of years sustains as much loss, or is put to 
as much expense in procuring tools, = their decay in 
consequence of needless exposure, as from their actual 
wear on the farm. How many are the instances in 
which the farming implements, the ploughs, harrows, 
roller, &c. instead of being carefully housed when their 
use for the year is over, are left in the fields, or perad- 
venture drawn up in battle array in front of the house, 
occupying a goodly portion of the road, and when co- 
vered with snow, forming most convenient places for 
breaking horses legs, tearing off shoes, &c. &c. Per- 
haps, in addition to these, are sundry wagons, carts, 
hay-racks, and other necessary things, like the former, 
exposed to the decay which must result from exposure 
to the rains, the freezings, thaws and snows of winter. 
Now, one such season of exposure does more to weaken 
the wood of these implements, promote decay, and ren- 
der new purchases needful, than their ordinary wear on 
the farm, with careful usage and protection from the 
weather. Asa general rule, it may be remarked that 
no implement, tool or carriage of any kind should be ex- 
posed when not in use. Those not wanted in the win- 
ter should be secured from the weather during that time ; 
and so with those not required during the summer sea- 
son, as sleighs, sleds, &c. The skillful, thrifty farmer 
is known by his attention to the minor points of agricul- 
ture, by his care tosave, as wellas to acquire; and he 
who neglects the lesser things cannot fail to find the 
drawback on his profits large and constant.—/6. 





Women Milking. 

Thirty years ago it would have been almost as difli- 
cult to find a man milking as to find a woman mowing, 
excepting in cases of very large dairies. In this respect 
matters are greatly changed; and any hope, for aught 
we see, of getting back to the old practice, would be 
vain. Half of the young girls now-a-days hardly know, 
at least they would pretend that it would be immodest 
and not at all lady-like to be presumed to know, whe- 
ther the milk comes from the udder or the horns. “The 
rosy milk-maid,” the title of a song which we remem. 
ber to have often heard when a boy, is an animal not 
known in modern natural history; and as to a young 
lady with thick shoes, a checquered apron, her sleeves 
turned up, and a handkerchief tied over her head, though 
the apron should be clean and the handkerchief as 
white as snow, and never so pretty a pair of black eyes 
and raddy cheeks peeping out from under it, it would 
be an idea too shocking for one of your modern exqui- 
sites even to dream of; and if presented to her abrupt- 
ly, while looking in the glass her mousseline de laines, 
with her satin shoes, her gilt hair-comb, her paste ear- 
rings and her insect waist, as crooked as the limb of a 
scrub-oak, she would probably not recover from the 
fright for a week. 

We say we have no hope of recovering the good old 
habits of former days. Revolutions never go back — 
Yet in this respect we have losta great deal. Men are 
seldom neat enough in their habits to be trusted with 
milking. They have not the patience to wash their 
hands or to wash the udder before milking. They are 
not gentle, and often abuse the animal by their kicks 
and thumps. They are in a hurryin the morning to get 
through a business which they dislike; and they come 
home tired at night; the cows are necessarily milked 
at an unseasonable hour, and the business is very often 
very badly performed. Women, on the other hand, are 
more patient, moré gentle, more faithful, more neat, 





and we were about to say—they ought to do the milk- 
ing. The morning air would be bracing to their mus- 
cles, (if the modern girls have any muscles, for there 
begins to be a reasonable doubt in this matter,) and the 
odor of the cow has been long known to be, and is often 
recommended by physicians as medical. But we will 
not say what we were disposed to say, because it would 
be useless. It is utterly vain to attempt a contest with 
fashion; for according to Franklin’s proverb, “ he that 
spits against the wind, spits in his own face.”’ We must, 
however, be just; and in riding through Dedham last 
week at the close of the day, it was quite refreshing to 
see in at least four cow yards, woman in her appropri- 
ate sphere; and by her pleasant looks and her gentle 
conduct as she sat at the side of the beuntiful cow, 
evincing her gratitude to Providence for this richest of 
all the benefactors which Heaven has given to man in 
the form of a quadruped.—New-England Farmer. 





Bringing Cattle to the Barn. 

The 20th of November is universally understood 
throughout New-England as the close of the season of 
pasturage, and the time for bringing our cattle and live 
stock to the barn. Sheep may be left out as long as the 
ground remains bare; but it is believed to be bad ma- 
nagement to leave cattle out after severe frosts come; 
and especially in storms of sleet and snow. Fat cattle 
in the fatting districts are tied up to be fed and turned 
into the yards at night. In this case the yards are well 
littered and a dry place is always furnished for the cat- 
tle to rest upon. For young cattle, well protected yards 
and open sheds with a southern aspect, are to be pre- 
ferred to close and warm barns. For milch cows, how- 
ever, stables which are dry, warm, but well ventilated 
and well littered, and kept thoroughly clean, should be 
provided, and these animals should never be exposed to 
cold rains or storms, or winds, which make them shiver 
and become restless; and of course cannot fail to dimi- 
nish their milk. They should be well fed, and careful- 
ly curried, and treated always with gentleness and un- 
varying kindness. Itis impossible to reconcile the care- 
less, slovenly, neglectful, and we may add, inhuman 
manner with which these useful and beneficent anima!s 
are commonly treated, with any just regard to the far- 
mer’s own interest or even with the principles of com- 
mon justice—New-England Farmer. 


——————————————— 
Foreign Agricultural Extracts. 


[From the London Farmer's Magazine.] 
On Farm Manure. 


To the Editor of the Farmer’s Magazine. 

Sir—It cannot be expected, while men differ upon 
every subject in religion, morals, and politics that there 
should be a perfect uniformity of judgment in the lead- 
ing divisions of agriculture. The constitution of our 
moral powers leads to differences of opinion—this diffe- 
rence arises from education, prejudice, habit, and indo- 
lence; the dropping of water, however, at last wears a 
stone; and seeing how many impediments stand in the 
way of improvement, we must not be discouraged by 
the slow advances which have, as yet, been made in ag- 
riculture. It must be admitted also that many farmers 
are so limited in their capital as to be, ina great degree, 
unable to try costly experiments or to undertake consi- 
derable improvement; but a/l of them are interested in 
the collection and distribution of their MANURE, and all 
of them have the means of attending to these important 
duties. 

We have abundant proof of the vast benefits which 
a persevering desire of improvement has already be. 
stowed ; look at the various breeds of sheep! examine 
our celebrated specimens of stock! inspect the beauti- 
ful prize animal presented as the frontispiece to your 
last number! behold also the rich verdure and abundant 
crops which cover the valleys and mountains, fructified 
and improved by various modes of management and by 
various systems of cropping! Many deserts have been 
made to blossom and smile; many fields are now wav. 
ing with golden-eared wheat which, but few years back, 
were worthless sheep-walks. It would confer a great 
obligation on the writer if some one of your correspon- 
dents would tell us the number of the millions of sough- 
ing tiles, buried under the surface of our lands, in order 
to drain and improve them. Nor ought we to overlook 
the various modes of artificial management now direct- 
ed to generalimprovement by bones, rape-dust, salt, gyp- 
sum, &c. The agency of chemistry has, moreover, been 
solicited, and she is now giving to us the aid of her se- 
cret Inbratory. Within the memory of man scarcely a 
single acre of wheat was grown in Scotland; “ oats full 
of thistles was the standard crop.” Nor can any con- 
trast be more striking than the well cultivated fields, at 
present beheld in our country, as compared with the 
cold, wet, and barren sterility which pervaded it former- 
ly. Now the great agent in preparing this abundance is 
MANURE. It is therefore, well worthy of the farmer’s 
inquiry, how far the influence of this great agent can be 
extended? How the quantity can be increased, and how 
that quantity may be rendered more effective as to pro- 
duction ? 

These remarks must be understood as applying to 
those lands which are under plough. Itis hardly worth 
while to stop to inquire into the secrets of the causes of 
the exhaustion which land, in common with anima! exis- 
tence, sustains by continued exertion—it is a law of na- 
ture. JTadmit, however, that if the discovery of the 
cause could lead us either to prevent or to retrieve the 





diminution of strength, the inquiry might confer upon 
us a benefit; it is, moreover, an undoubted fact, that the 
rotation of crops has a tendency to lessen the inconveni- 
ence now referred to. There is some plausability in the 
doctrine of M. de Candolle, who maintains that the 
roots of plants eject certain excrementary matter which 
cannot be elaborated into the support and nourishment 
of the plant itself. This fact seems in conformity with 
the regular process of animal existence, in the elabora- 
tion of food necessary for support; and the wisdom of 
the Creator appears more than abundantly proved in 
the provision thus happily made for universal reproduc- 
tion. It is, however, left toour own judgment and skill 
to make this law as beneficial as possible, and itis work- 
ing along with an established law of nature, when we 
regulate and apply most efficiently ihe means of growth 
and fructification bestowed upon us by this excremental 
process, directed and distinguished by wisdom and good- 
ness; itis, therefore, in analogy with an established 
system, when we conclude that the matter ejected from 
the roots of one crop may provide a stimulant for its 
successor. The mysterious cycle of decay and reproduc- 
tion being in ceaseless movement through the whole 
range of creation. 

In considering the subject of FARM MANURE, there are 
two matters which prominently belong to it, and to 
which I trust your readers will direct their attention. 

First, as to quality. 

Secondly, as to quantity. 

The time is pastand the doctrine also, in which it 
was maintained, that upon ordinary lands, a crop of 
wheat might be grown continuously without manure.— 
The process of fermentation and putrefaction is always 
at work in order to provide the food of plants, on which 
depends the support of all terrene animals, and as just 
noticed above, the wise provision made, for the benefi- 
cial action of decomposed matter in the work of repro- 
duction, proclaims the wisdom of the process. 

Let us, therefore, inquire, first, how the quality of ma- 
nure may be improved and made most efficacious? The 
foundation of the farmer’s management must primarily 
cousist of the straw consumed in his fold yard, and which 
in the first place supplies winter food for his stock — 
The more of this food therefore which undergoes the 
process of digestion, the better it is for his manure ; the 
prominent duty of the farmer is, therefore, to keep a 
quantity of stock in proportion to his quantity of food. 
By this means he secures not only the profit upon his 
improving stock, but the profit also upon his improved 
manure; this mode conduces to the most profitable em- 
ployment of the farmer’s capital, and should, therefore, 
as far as practicable, be put into use ; but without ne- 
glecting the subsidiary aid occasionally derived from 
the mere treading down of straw in the yard where it 
is exceedingly plentitul. 

The next agent in the improvement under considera- 
tion will be found in the use of every other attainable 
variety of food in the farm-yard, such as turnips, oil- 
cake, beet-root, rape-dust, linseed, &c, &c. the betier the 
food the better the manure heap; the more food taken 
to the fold yard to be consumed there, in addition lo the 
straw, the more valuable will be the manure. Itis 
now an ascertained fact that animals thrive much more 
rapidly when sheltered from the winter’s blast. Mr. 
Handley, M. P. read a paper of Mr. Childers on the 
“Shed feeding of Sheep” at the late Oxford meeting, in 
which it was stated that an experiment had been made 
by the author which produced the following results. A 
score of hogs were fed equally upon turnips, linseed, 
&e. in a shed, with a score of the same weight which 
were fed on the same food in the field. From the Ist of 
January to the Ist of April, those which were fed at 
home, gained 19 stone 12 Ibs. over those which were fed 
in the field, which is abouta stone each per head, Those 
persons, however, who are in the habit of growing a 
pretty good quantity of Swede turnips, will always be 
in the possession of an exceedingly cheap, nutritious, 
and profitable food for the fold yard. No plant yields 
so abundant a supply either ia the field or in the farm- 
yard as the Swede turnip. 

The third regulation I recommend for the improving 
of the quality of manure, consists in the mixing of all the 
produce of the farm-yard together, the pig-slye, the sta- 
ble, the dove-cote, and the feeding-shed must all contri- 
bute their respective quota of manure. The several pro- 
ducts ought to be thoroughly mixed together, and if led 
out previously to the heap being applied tothe crop, let 
such other supplies of night soil, rape-dust, ashes, &e. 
as are within the farmer’s reach, be added thereto and 
mixed therewith, and then finally Jet a four inch coat of 
fresh soil be placed thereon as a covering to prevent 
evaporation till it is called into use. 

The next matter to be attended to is the collecting in 
cisterns all the urine from the stables and feeding-sheds. 
About every ten days this should be pumped up and 
carefully dispersed all over the heap by means of a coarse 
watering pan. The ammonia (hartshorn) which is a 
constituent principle of urine, supplies a powerful sti- 
tnulant in the process of vegetable growth, it ought to 
be carefully collected and dilligently applied, so as that 
it may percolate through the whole mass while accumu- 
lating in the yard. 

Fifthly, the heap ought to be kept entirely free from 
any weeds whatever, the seeds thereof being almost in- 
destructible. There ought to be channels, also, for the 
conveying away of all the rain water falling from the 
roofs of the surrounding buildings. The urine of the 
stock, together with the rain which falls upon the sur- 
face, will supply sufficient moisture ; an additional sup- 
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ply will only tend to the impoverishment of the com- 
post. , 
These several methods suggested for the improvement 
of FARM MANURE are recommended to the attention of 
your readers. So much space has already been consum- 
ed that we must leave that part of the subject relating 
to the quantity of manure for a future number. These 
suggestions are confined to those ordinary means which 
fall within the reach of the practical farmer, in order 
that they may be more generally useful. 

When it is considered how much the productiveness 
of our farms depends upon the manure heap, and how 
much this matter is at times neglected, a few thoughts 
will not, I trust, be unacceptable which have for their 
object itsimprovement; and although familiar to most of 
your readers, if they should stimulate any person to ap- 
ply them, who have hitherto neglected to do so, the ob- 
Ject in writing them will be attained. 

Iam your obedient servant, 
RICHARD HOPPER. 
Papperwick, Nottinghamshire, Sept. 10. 
Structure and Functions of Plants. 

The cultivation of the various agricultural plants is by 
far the most important of the labors of the husbandman, 
The spontaneous productions of the earth are only suf- 
fient for satisfying the wants of man ina rude state of 
society: but as civilization advances, a taste for the 
comforts and luxuries of life is manifested in a greater 
degree, and the cultivation of the soil becomes impor- 
taunt, in order to producea greater quantity of vegetable 
food, and that, also, of a superior quality. 

A knowledge of the structure and functions of plants 
is of the first importance, as laying the foundation of an 
economical system of culture, ‘The necessity of becom- 
ing acquainted with the various phenomena of the ve- 
getable economy is apparent; in order that the cultiva- 
tor may avail himself of the great influence exercised, 
by human agency, over the productions of the vegeta- 
ble kingdom, to the greatest extent. Apart from any 
considerations of profit, the study of the vegetative pro- 
cess affords greater pleasure than that of any other 
branch of natural science. But, if we can influence a 
seed so much, that, instead of growing up into a use- 
Jess, stinted stalk, fit only for the herbarium of a bota- 
nist, it shall spring up luxuriantly, and send forth such 
a profusion of stems as to form a little sheaf of corn ; 
or, expand its roots, which may be naturally hard and 
uselvss, into a large esculent mass, weighing many 
pounds; and, if we can do all this without knowing 
more than the means we have employed, might we not 
anticipate still greater and more wonderful effects, were 
we acquainted with the processes of the vegetable eco- 
nomy, by which such happy results were obtained? We 
should then be able to know what it is in our culture 
that has aided, and if there be any thing in it that has 
obstructed the processes of nature. 

The importance of acquiring a certain knowledge of 


"| state that the Rohan potato is of a kind which has a 


in this country, where scientific men will scarcely con- 
descend to make experiments in the open fields. This 
potato has as yet attracted little or no attention in this 
country amongst farmers, and therefore we can give no 
account of any trials that may have been made of it 
here; but as it appears to yield large returns compared 
with many of the sorts in common cultivation, and 
though it seems a rather coarse potato for the table, it 
may prove useful in some districts for fattening live- 
stock. We shall communicate the latest intelligence in 
regard to the mode of its culture abroad ona small scale, 
no trials having yet been made in the open field. 

The first experiments we shall relate are those of Vis- 
count de Saint-Geniez, whose experience enables him to 


strong tendency to grow above the ground, and, on that 
account, requires great earthing up all round about it, 
and, of course, it should only be set in ground deep 
enough to admit of earthing up. 

“ Towards the end of March of this year, 1837,” says 
the Viscount, “I chose a large square bed in my kitch- 
en-garden, equal to a good quarter of an arpent (14 ar- 
pent == 1 acre,) which was made fine without dung. I 
formed lines of holes, east and west, at 3 feet apart 
every way, of 6 inches indepth. I divided the ground 
into three portions, north and south, and, of course, all 
having the same exposure. I then placed the sets of 
potato cut diamond-shaped, having each from one to 
three eyes, (dried for thirty-six hours on the side of the 
trench) into the holes, and covered them up with three 
inches of earth. Four weeks after, the stems began to 
appear, and, in a few days, they were above ground, 
which obliged me to fill up the holes. The stems grow- 
ing tall, I tried this experiment with them: The first 
division was well earthed up all around, and a stout 
support placed at each mound of earth. The second 
was earthed up to the south, according to the advice of 
the Count de Turrenne, but bad no supports. The 
third was cultivated as a kind of potato is cultivated at 
Roville, by that eminent agriculturist M. Dombasle, 
simply by letting the earth alone without earthing up 
and supports. 

“T took up the potatoes on the 25th of November, and 
obtained these results: In the first division, with the 
plants earthed up all round, and with supports for the 
stems, which grew to the height of 6 feet, and the tu- 
bers weighing generally 44 lb. 4 lb. 3 lb. and 2 Ib. each, 
the crop weighed,........ 548 Ib. 
“Tn the second division, earthed up on the 
south and without supports, the tubers weigh- 
ing 3 lb. 2 lb. and 1 lb. the crop was,........ 
“In the third division without earthing up, 
and the ground left without any care but that 
of weeding, the potatoes being smaller than 
any of the above, the crop was, .......ee..4. 
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Total produce,..... .+++..1,230 Ib. 
“These 12304 Ib. raised on a quarter of an arpent, 
were produced trom 30 Ib. of sets, which gives an in- 





vegetable physiology cannot be pressed too much upon 
the attention of the cultivator. By means of selecting 
and improving the varieties of plants, the produce of 
our gardens and fields is not only increased in a ten-fold 
degree, but the quality of the produce is increased in a 
still ercater proportion. The rose is the offspring of 
cultivation; the original plant, from which all our beau- 
tiful varieties have proceeded, is considered by bota- 
nists, to be the common wild brier. Our plums are cul- 
tivated descendants of the sloe; the delicious apples, 
whose species may be reckoned by hundreds, are the 
cultivated successors of the small, austere crabs; and 
our cauliflowers, cabbages, and other esculent vegeta- 
bles, may be regarded as almost artificial products, so 
much has human skill had to do in their production.— 
Here the labor and assiduity of man ¢.e seen triumph- 
ing over the sterility of unassisted nature, and succeed- 
ing in bringing forth a race of beings calculated to sup- 
ply his wants ina manner that the original species ne- 
ver could have done. 

If the faculty of increasing the stores which Nature 
lias already provided for his support, raises a manabove 
the brute, that of adding new productions to those in 
existence, raises him above his fellow ; and few subjects 
of contemplation can be more gratifying, or more ele- 
vating toa reflective mind, than this power asit were 
of creation, granted to his intelligence and industry.— 
Nor is it necessary to its enjoyment, that we should be 
either botanists or natural philosophers; or that we 
should devote more than occasional leisure hours to the 
pursuit. Soboundless, indeed, is the scope which itaffords 
for experiment, that itis in the power of any one, pos- 
sessed of the smallest garden, and the least acquaintance 
with the principles of culture, so to improve the quali- 
ties of its products, as to add something to the common 
stock ; while the farmer, who will take the pains to mark 
the progress of his crops, and to select from them the 
most productive ears of corn, and the finest roots and 
grasses for sced, may, by perseverance in such a plan, 
not only acquire wealth for himself, but confer an ines- 
timable benefit on his country.—J0. 


The Rohan Potato, 

Some time ago we directed the attention of our rea- 
ders to a potato which the Prince of Rohan had intro- 
duced into culture in the neighborhood of Geneva, and 
which promised to yield very great returns, Since then 
it has received the attention of the agriculturists of Ger- 
many and France, whoare not so much farmers as pro- 
prietors anl scientific experimentalists, of whom there 


crease of 40-fold, which might have been raised to 60-fold 
if | had not made experiments contrary to the nature of 
this new kind of potato.” 

The Viscount comes to the conclusion, from the ex- 
perience of the culture cf the Rohan potato for two 
years, that earthing up largely is indispensable; that 
supports are necessary in a cold country, as a facility 
to the heat to penetrate to the tubers; but that supports 
are less necessary in a warm climate, as the creeping 
stems preserve the tubers from the great heat, and pre- 
vent, by their coolness, the mounds from cracking. It 
remains to beseen whether the same success will attend 
the culture of this potato in the open field, and earthed 
up with the plough, which the Viscount proposes to put 
to the proof.* 

The next experiments which we shall relate, are those 
made by M. Pergot, at Rudt near Port-sur-Soane.— 
They are also on a small scale, but M. Pergot proposes 
to try the field-culture in the ensuing year. 

“On the 20th April, 1837,” says M. Pergot, “TI plant- 
ed, in holes 6 inches in depth and 2 feet asunder every 
way, 37 |b. of tubers, divided into sets having one or 
two eyes, and covered over with three inches of 
earth. The soil was sandy, and the space covered was 
4.032 ares (an are being a square of 22 feet.) Three 
modes of culture were adopted; the first was just to fill 
the holes with earth the two others suitably earthed up. 
On the same day I planted, in the same manner, 187 Ib. 
in a light soil of medium quality, covering a surface of 
16.050 ares. They received the same culture as the pre- 
ceding, but only there were no props to the stems which 
being 5 or 6 feet in length, coverel the ground. They 
all flowered, what I had not seen since I began their cul- 
ture three years ago. Yielding to the requests of seve. 
ral cultivators who adhere to erroneous practice, I plant- 
ed 12 tubers entire, of the thickness of a turkey egg, and 
they have given me the worse produce, the largest not 
weighing 2 lb. The fear of frostdetermined me on tak- 
ing up the crop on the 10th October, and I obtained 
from the first field, .......cee6 a wadeae 1.080 Ib. 
from the second,...cccccccccccccscccsescce 12,810 — 
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or 62-fold. Most of the tubers weighed from 2 Ib. to 5 
Ib. It is highly probable that they would have attained 
greater bulk, if [ had not taken them up so soon, and if | 
the stems had not been damaged by the hail which fell 
in the month of August.” 


The peculiar result of these experiments seem to be, 
that the produce of 1080 Ib. from 37 Ib. of sets is only 29- 
fold, whereas the 12,810 Ib. after 187 lb. of sets give 684 
fold the, average of the two being 484 fold. The largest 
produce in these experiments was derived without sup- 
port to the stems, whereas the results of Viscount de 
Saint-Geniez’s experiments, given above, are quite the 
contrary. 

The experiments of Vis. Morel-Vinde in some respects 
confirm those of M. Pergot, in reference to the largest 
produce being obtained without props to the stems, in 
the ratio of 58 bushels to 63 bushels per 2 1-6 perches of 
22 feet square. Vis. Morel-Vinde, in the end of March, 
1837, put into a good and light soil, not recently dung- 
ed, labored with the spade, containing 26 perches, di- 
vided into 12 equal parts of 2 1-6 perches, sets of two 
eyes at two feet apart each way; and each division was 
cultivated in a somewhat different manner, varying in 
the matter of props, and the number of hoeings and 
earthings up. The result from the whole was 666 bush- 
els of potatoes from 26 perches of 22 feet square each ; 
and, as the sets filled 20 bushels, the produce was 33 
fold. A common kind of potato, yellow and round, and 
of less size, though more productive than others in its 
neighborhood, was planted at the same time with the 
Rohan; and its produce, in the best circumstances, was 
only 250 bushels from the 26 perches, or 124-fold. 

The remarks of Vis. Morel-Vinde on the nature of the 
Rohan, are valuable, and, in perusing them, the best 
method of cultivating it may also be learned. 

“1. The Rohan potato,” he says, “ keeps together its 
tubers round the foot of its stem, and this property per- 
mits its being earthed up as much as desired. 

“2. It produces its tubers so near the surface of the 
earth, that, without earthing up, many of them would 
show themselves above ground, assume a green color, 
and exhibit a great want of maturity. This property 
shows the absolute necessity of a large earthing up. 

“ 3. This potato has need of moisture being preserved 
around the foot of the stem, the elevated position of the 
tubers exposing them the more to drought. Itis this 
property which renders it indispensable to allow its large 
leaves to remain on the ground for the sake of the shade 
afforded by them. 

“4. It carries flowers on almost all the stems, but it 
bears no apples, which may be explained from the cir- 
cumstance of the large size of the tubers. The tendency 
of the sap constantly towards the tubers absorbs the 
elements necessary to the formation of apples, and de- 
prives the plant of this mode of propagation. 

“5. To form and ripen the large tubers, it requires to 
be a long time inthe earth. It ought thus to be the first 
planted and the last taken up. 

“6. I shall now speak of the quality of this potato, 
that varying according to the nature of the ground, and 
as often from different tastes; but at Celle Saint-Cloud 
I have subjected it to various cooking and culinary pro- 
cesses. I have had it tasted by great amateurs of the 
potato; and, if its quality is not superior to several fine 
and more succulent kinds, it is found at least to be ofa 
good taste, sufficiently mealy, and superior to most of 
the kinds employed in feeding cattle or making starch,”* 
—Edinburgh Quarterly Jour. of Agriculture, 





Fattening of Swine. 

M. Bengtrapp mentions, in his work on the fattening 
of swine, several experiments which serve to shew the 
fattening powers of boiled carrots, potatoes, and some 
others. He brought up separately five couples of pigs, 
and obtained, after a certain length of time, the follow- 
ing results: 
Couples. Food. 

Ist got 55 decalitrest ofpeas,......... 


Increase of Weight. 
22 st. 7 Ib. 


2a * 283 " balls of wheat, 24 3 
3d * 96 - buckwheat,... 26 10 
4th“ 98 ” boiled potatoes, 20 4 
5th “ 175 boiled carrots, 28 2 


These results of the experiment are unsatisfactory ; be- 
cause it is not mentioned whether the pigs were all of 
the same age and weight, nor is it stated whether the 
quantily of food marked in the table wasas much as the 
pigs could consume. We have always believed that 
peas were the most nutritious food that could be given 
to pigs, and this experiment confirms the belief, as may 
be seen on comparing the relative increase of weight 
obtained from the various kinds of food: viz. 55 deca- 
litres of peas gave an increase of 22 stones 7 |b. or near- 
ly 6 lb. of increase of pork from 1 decalitre of peas; 
whereas, from boiled carrots, 23 stones 2 Ib. of increase 
were only obtained from 175 decalitres, or about 2} lb. 
from 1 decalitre, giving the advantage over the peas in 
the ratio of 24: 1. The next most nourishing food is 
buckwheat, which nearly gives 4 ]b. of pork from 1 de- 
calitre. Boiled potatoes are next, giving nearly 3 lb. of 
pork from 1 decalitre. And the lowest quantity of pork 
obtained was from the bails of wheat, which is as low as 
11-5 ib. from 1 decalitre. Flour would, no doubt, fat- 
ten better than wheat, especially if the feeds were made 
into small dry ba!l!s of dough and frequently administer- 
ed, but better still, if made into bread of flour ground 
overhead.—Ib. 





Profit from Thorengh-Draining. 

A farmer in Lanarkshire, whose name we are not at 
liberty to use, tricd the effects of thorough-draining on 
a small field of four acres. Two acres of this field were 
drained in every furrow, the subsoil being retentive, but 
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* Le Caltivateur for January, 1£33. 





* Le Cultivateur for March, 1038. 








are many more of the latter class on the Continent than 





¢ ld. for April, 1838, 


t A decalitre is equal to 15 pints, 
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the upper soil was favorable to the growth of green 
crops. The other half was allowed to remain undrain- 
ed, as the whole had been until the winter of 1837. In 
spring 1838, the whole field was worked for, and plant- 
ed with potatoes. The potatoes were sold, and the re- 
sult was, that the thorough-drained half yieded £45 an 
acre, whilst the undrained only realized £13 an acre. 
The drained land thus yielded about three and one-half 
times the undrained ; and, supposing that the draining 
cost, at the utmost stretch, £10 an acre, the first crop, 
notwithstanding, not only repaid that cost, but left £22 
an acre more than the whole crop per acre of the un- 
drained land. What an encouragement does this sim- 
ple fact and single instance of profit hold out to farmers 
to spare no expense and indulge in no hesitation in 
thorough-draining retentive-bottomed land? Although 
£45 an acre is a very large sum to obtain for an acre of 
potatoes, yet the crop was generally very deficient last 
year, and good potatoes were very scarce; but it must 
not be supposed that that amount was all profit, for the 
expenses of raising and driving the crop to market fall 
to be deducted from the value of the gross produce ; 
still, £45 and £13 give the relative values of produce 
obtained from drained and undrained land. It is wor- 
thy of remark, that draining renders strong soil capa- 
ble of raising a large green crop even in a wet season, 
whilst soil, in want of draining, is comparatively mate- 
rially injured ina wet season. It is obvious that the 
soil here spoken of only required draining, to render it 
eminently qualified to raise green crops; and there is 
abundance of such soil in the country. —Edinburgh Q. J. 
of Agriculture. 





Mode of Ascertaining the Milking Properties of 
Cows. 

The French Agricultural Societies have been lately 
occupied in investigating the pretensions of a M. Gue- 
non, who asserts that he can, by means of certain out- 
ward marks common to every cow, at once declare what 
quantity of milk she gives, of what quality it may be, 
and how long it will last after calving. Ina late num- 
ber of the Annales de V Agriculture Francaise, we find 
the particulars of a report made to the Society of Agri- 
culture at Rosoy, on an examination which took place 
of M. Guenon’s system. The application of his plan 
was tried in the dairy of one of the chief proprietors of 
the place. It appears by the report, that out of 30 cows 
submitted to his examination, 25 were perfectly well 
described as to their milking qualities, and in the other 
5, the differences from the truth were of such a nature, 
as toleave room for doubting whether they were not ap- 
parent rather than real differences. In two cases only 
was M. Guenon altogether in error. Afterwards, 20 
milking cows were brought under his notice, and, in 
thirteen cases, his declarations agreed perfectly with 
those of the steward of the farm ; three of the others to 
which he had attributed a greater quantity of milk than 
they really produced, were declared to have diminished 
from age, for which he, having made the examination 
with great rapidity, had not made any allowance.— 
With respect to two others, the steward was not able 
to declare positively as to the produce which they gave ; 
for the other two, there were several quarts difference 
from the quantity named by M. Guenon. 

In making his examination, M. Guenon more than 
once declared, that when he was required to name the 
quantity of milk exactly in measure, it might occur that 
his declaration was less than that which the animal pro- 
duced, but that if the whole of the judgments which he 
gave were compared, it would be found that the rela- 
tive proportions held good throughout the whole dairy. 
Besides, he does not maintain that he may not some- 
times be in error; he thinks that it arises from the im- 
perfect mode of applying the system, and not from the 
system itself. A circumstance occurred on this ocea- 
sion, which serves to confirm the certainty of M. Gue- 
non’s judgment. He had to examine ina stable apart 
two heifers, of whose mothers he knew rfothing: he de- 
clared that they ought to give certain quantities of milk, 
differing altogether from each other other, but agreeing 
perfectly with the nature of their mothers. An indivi- 
dual, not belonging to the farm, asked permission to 
bring in a cow whose produce he knew perfectly well, 
and of which he named beforehand, the quantity of 
milk, its continuance, and its quality. M. Guenon’s 
account agreed in all parts with the person’s statement. 
M. Guenon was afterwards taken to the farm of M. Gi- 
bert, and five cows were submitted to his examination. 
He was perfectly correct as to the quantity of milk they 
gave, and its duration; as to its quality, the servant 
who was in charge of the place, could not declare any 
thing with certainty. Amongst these cows was one 
which was an exceedingly bad milker; on her appear- 
ing M. Guenon uttered some exclamations on her beauty. 
The persons present thought he was on the point of 
making some mistake. On examining her nearer, he 
at once declared her not equal by half in produce to the 
rest, and retaining her milk for five months only. In 
both respects he was perfectly correct. 

The following article appeared in the Gardener’s Ga- 
zette of the 4th May last, which gives an account of the 
discovery of M. Guenon’s, as far as it has been made 
known. 

MODE OF JUDGING OF THE MILKING QUALITIES OF 

cows. 

The Minister of Public Works and Agriculture in 
France, was lately applied to by a M. Guenon, a land- 
owner at Libourne, respecting a new method which he 





tion, according to the quantity of milk which they can 
give per day, the quality of their produce, and the time 
they can keep it. The minister requested the Society 
of Agriculture to take charge of the necessary experi- 
ments to test the value of the discovery ; and, in conse- 
quence, certain members were appointed to investigate 
the matter. M. Guenon, previous to his arrival at Pa- 
ris, tried to obtain a remunerating number of subscri- 
bers to a pamphlet of his, containing full particulars of 
his discovery. When the total of the subscribed sums 
would amount to what he thought a suflicient reward 
for his secret, he proposed to send each subscriber a 
copy. This work he shewed at once to the gentlemen 
appointed by the society. In their report, they allude 
to the work, but very cautiously abstain from disclosing 
the mode of M. Guenon’s procedure. They presented 
lately a report of what they did, from which we gain 
the following information: 

M. Guenon’s declaration goes so far as to assert that 
he can decide respecting the quality as well as the quan- 
tity of the milk. He asserts, besides, that his system 
applies to calves, no matter how young; so that, from 
examining one of the bovine race, he can predict with 
certainty the qualities which the animal, whether male 
or female, must be marked by. This part of his plan 
could not be tested, as itdemands an examination ex- 
tending to several years. M. Guenon gave an opinion 
before the gentlemen appointed by the society to act as 
a committee, on 149 cows giving milk, on 17 bulls and 
male calves, and 30 females. The whole experiments 
lasted four days. It would appear from the terms of 
the report, that M. Guenon, in deciding on the quantity 
of milk in those cases, only approximated, but did not 
often hit on the exact number of quarts. Out of the 
149 cases, only 21 were exactly corresponding with the 
declarations of the owners of the cows. Also, in speak- 
iug of the time during which the cow holds her milk be- 
fore calving, M. Guenon was seldom exact; the most he 
did was to come near the mark. 
milk given in three dairies, he was wrong in 514, ora 
fifth of the whole. The committee declare that the cha- 
racters which serve as the foundation of the system are 
easy to be understood. The only fault they find is in 
the number of divisions and subdivisions which his sys- 
tem includes. First of all, he makes eight classes, and 
to each of these, the mark which serves as a guiding 
star may be varied frequently, according to the age and 
form of the animal. This gives eight subdivisions to 
each, which at once gives sixty-four different orders.— 
Again, in each of these there are three degrees, accord- 
ing to the age of the cows; so that we have thus 192 dif- 
ferent kinds. But, omitting this drawback, it must be 
acknowledged that the character which directs him, and 
which is common to the whole of the race, must be con- 
sidered of some value. He was incorrect in several in- 
stances, no doubt; but his method of deciding is new, 
and may be carried much farther. The sign by which 
he judges has been altogether unperceived up to the 
present time. In theory, it is such as may be admitted ; 
and the presumption is, that it is of some value. 

M. Guenon’s discovery is applicable to every country, 
and the publication of his pamphlet is the only means 
of ascertaining (by a number of persons observing close- 
ly at the same time in different places) whether the me- 
thod is as valuable as he asserts. One thing is certain, 
that he appears convinced that the principle upon which 
he judges is unerring. He acted most fairly and openly 
before the commission, and secured the approbation of 
each and all by his straightforward conduct. Their re- 
port may be thus summed up :—That the discoverer did 
not prove all he asserted, but the subject was worthy of 
further investigation. In pointing out bad milkers, M. 
Guenon was mistaken only in one instance, and then by 
omission rather than false declaration. At Rambouil- 
let, there was one bad milker in the number, and that 
he pointed out at once; and at Alfort one which gave 
infinitely less milk than the rest was instantly discover- 
ed. The commission also declare that the mark by 
which he judges can be used approximately, in every 
form and every age.*—Ib. 





Crossing the Musmon with the Sheep. 
The Edinburg Quarterly Journal of Agriculture, 
says—* [t is known that many naturalists, amongst oth- 
ers Cuvier, have presumed that the Musmon of Corsica 
(Ovis Musmont) may be the stock from whence our do. 
mestic sheep have sprung. On this supposition, it 
would be a curious thing to ascertain if a reconcilement 
could be made between the wild and domesticated ra- 
ces of so useful an animal as the sheep.” 
“ To attain this object, M. Duricu, receiver-general 
of the finances at Carcassonne,” says M. Marcel de Ser- 
res, “ has imported musmons from Corsica, and whena 


* Horticultural Journal for July, 1639, 

+ ‘* This sheep, now, we may say, so comparatively little 
known, inhabits the mountainous wilds of Corsica and Sar- 
dinia, and has there only to contend against man as its ene- 
my, no large carnivorous animals exisung which would car 
ry destruction among its herds ; and itis to this cireum- 
stance probably that these islands are indebted to the rem- 
nant of the fiocks which appear to have formerly existed 
among the mountains of Spain, aud sume neighboring parts 
of the continent of Europe. 

‘The flocks consist sometimes of a hundred or more, pla- 
ced under the guidance of some old and couregeous male. 
In a domestic state, the young males and fermales are docile 
and gentie ; but the old males became subject to ill-netured 
fits, and sometimes assail cluldren, women, and even men, 
attempting to bear them down by butting.” —The Natura- 


had discovered for classing the cows of every descrip-! lists’ Lidvary, vol. iv. Mammalia.—Editor Q. J. Ag. 
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female of them has been in season, she has been put to 
amerino ram. These two animals, deprived of their 
liberty, and coupled, have produced a female cross, 
which was much more like the sire than the dam (that 
is the merino than the musmon). Indeed, this hybrid 
was no longer covered over with course reddish hairs, 
such as those which characterize the musmon; but only 
whitish wool scattered singly and at intervals among 
the coarse hairs. 

“This female cross was then put to a pure musmon 
ram, and the produce obtained resembled, this time, 
much more the sire than the dam, (that is, the musmon 
than the merino). It was reddish coloured like the 
musmon, and bore only some woolly patches mixed 
among the reddish hairs, principally upon the neck. 
This produce was a male. 

“This new cross was put to a female merino, and 
from that union resulted this time an individual of the 
male sex, which retained all the characters of its dam. 
Like her, he was covered with thick enough wool, 
through which were scattered here and there, reddish 
hairs, that reminded of its origin 

In all these crosses, obtained as we have stated, the 
limbs remained always naked, without wool as without 
hair, and it was the same with the under part of the 
body- The limbs were remarkable for strength, thick- 
ness, and vigor. Their habits also retained those of 
the musmons; at least those wild, savage crosses do 
not walk with a proper step, but almost always bound 
or leap. They also climb with as much ease as dexter- 
ity, and, when pursued, dart forward with nimbleness, 
and readily and quickly fall again upon their four feet. 

“ Such attempts at crossing are continued in order to 
ascertain the certainty of the crosses being prolific, and 
if they can be led back toa fixed type, whether to that of 
the musmon or the sheep. Those researches have an- 
other object, and that is, to ascertain, by means of cros- 
sings, whether the middling size of the merino can be 
enlarged, and a greater quantity of wool obtained. 

“ We may mention, that every attempt has been made 
to cross the he-goat in season, deprived of its liberty, 
with the female musmon in the same state, but every 
such attempt to overcome the aversion which they shew 
for each other has failed. 

“Tt seems to result from these facts, that it is not al- 
ways possible to triumph over the repugnance which 
different species feel against mutual crossing; and since 
the musmon and sheep do cross with one another, it is 
probable that both belong to one and the same spe- 
cies.”—Comptes Rendus, 15th October, 1838, 


Poudrette and Farm-Vard Manure. 


M. Hermbstadt gives, in the monthly journal of the 
Economical Society of Potsdam, these as the results of 
his experiments instituted with the view of ascertaining 
the comparative fertilizing powers of farm-yard manure 
and poudrette, one of the new compound manures made 
in France, it is supposed, principally of night-soil.—E£d, 
Q. J. Ag. 

“1. Poudrette isa perfectsubstitute for common dung, 
whether with respect to price or quality. 2. Its favora- 
ble effects essentially depend on the moisture of the sea- 
son, 3. Indry years it is less eflica:ious upon sandy 
soils than upon very greasy or medium clays. 4, It is 
particularly suitable to very greasy clays. 5. By virtue 
of the lime and ammonia which it contains, it quickens 
and developes the inert humus, and the humic acid which 
often accumulates in the soil. 6. The poudrette com- 
bined with organic matter, or in the state it is actually 
made, is a powerful means of rendering clay land fria- 
ble.”—Le Cultivateur for August, 1838. 


Extraordinary Crop. 


We are informed that George C. Harness, Esq. of 
Hardy county, raised the past season, from one acre of 
ground, one hundred and seventy eight bushels of corn. 
Mr. H, cultivated the same with a view for a premium 
at the approaching Agricultural Exhibition of Hardy 
county, and the husking and measuring of the corn was 
attended to by a disinterested, intelligent, and highly 
respectable citizen of Moorefield. This is the most ex- 
traordinary yield, from oncacre of ground, that we have 
ever heard of. Truly, may the South Branch Bottoms, 
be termed the “ garden spots of the Union.”—Romney 
Intelligencer. 





The Late Jesse Bucl. 

The following resolutions were unanimously adopted 
by the Northanna Agricultural Association, at its first 
They 


would have been transmitted sooner for publication, but 


meeting after the death of the late J. Boer, Esq. 


it was not known until the last number of the Cultiva- 
tor was received, that the paper would be continued. 

Resolved, That the publie spirited, able and success. 
ful exertions of J. Burr, the late Editor of the Culti- 
vator, to improve the agriculture of the country, have 
merited the highest praise, and entitled him to the gra- 
titude of every friend of agriculture, and that this asso- 
ciation deplores his death asa public loss. 

Reeolved, As a testimonial of the estimation in which 
we held him, and of our regret for his loss, that these 
resolutions be transmitted to the Cultivator, and the 
Farmers’ Register, for publication. 

W. HOLLADAY, Sec’y. 

Spottsylvania co. Va. Nov. 18, 1839. 
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The Close of the Year 1839. 
( Written for the Cultivator.) 


As the labors of the season draw to a close, it is na- 
tural and proper for us to take a review of the past 
and examine our prospects for the future. The rapid 
flight of time has brought us to the termination of ano- 
ther year—a year fraught with interest pleasing and 
painful. 

In taking a retrospective survey of the past, we may 
learn some very important lessons, to guide our course 
for the future. Three years since, we were all buoy- 
ancy and hope; the acquiring a fortune was then but 
the work of a day; a few successful operations in spe- 
culation, were to complete the climax of prosperity, 
and conduct whoever ventured to embark in it, at once 
to wealth and fame. The past year has been one of 
unparalelled commercial revulsion. We are now in 
gloom and despondency. Many have learned, by pain- 
ful experience, that industry and frugality are the only 
avenues to wealth. We have learned that a fictitious 
value set upon property does not enhance its real 
worth. 

Although many have suffered severely from this 
blight of their golden dreams, its influence, it is be- 
lieved, will be beneficial rather than injurious to com- 
munity. Not that we should rejoice over the calami- 
ties of any men; far from it; but when men venture 
beyond the soundings of reason, they must expect to 
bring up upon the lee shore of bitter experience. It 
will check in some degree the strong anxiety, so preva- 
lent among us, to become quickly rich. It will convince 
us of the greater security of property acquired by per- 
severing manual labor, over that accumulated by gam- 
bling speculation. It will hold up to our view, the vast 
importance of agriculture, and the dignity of its pur- 
suit. It will teach us, it is hoped, effectually, that lux- 
ury and extravagance are the bane of prosperity, as 
well as of morality and honesty. 

Notwithstanding the melancholy gloom which has 
spread so extensively throughout the land as to affect 
all classes of the community, the promise of the Great 
Ruler of the Universe, that “seed time and harvest 
should not fail,” has this year been most bountifully 
fulfilled. Nature has not been unmindful of our wants; 
but, as if to show the superiority of her resources over 
those of commerce and the arts, we have occasion to 
rejoice over an unusual abundance of her productions, 
while the other branches of industry suffer an unusual 
depression. 

In our recollections of the past, there is one event 
which we cannot but look upon as a public calamity— 
the death ef the respected Editor of the Cultivator. 
The agricultural community, in particular, must feel 
severely the loss of one so zealous and so efficient in 
their cause. In him, the young found a faithful and 
disinterested counsellor: the farmer an able and prac- 
tical adviser, and alla warm and generous friend. His 
energetic pen and éxtensive influence, were exerted for 
the agricultural and intellectual improvement of his 
countrymen. His great aim appears to have been to 
induce the yeomenry of his country to assume the rank, 
intellectually and morally, which they hold politically: 
to make the employment of agriculture more honorable, 
and success in its pursuit more certain—in a word, to 
render man better and happier. Cut off so suddenly in 
the midst of a career of so extended usefulness, his loss 
cannot but be felt by all who value the interest of their 
country, or the prosperity and happiness of their fellow- 
men. 

The removal from the stage of action, of men so pro- 
minent for their usefulness, reminds us, as young men, 
of the duty of preparing ourselves to fill their stations. 
On us is soon to devolve the responsibility of giving cast 
to a nation’s character :—to the character of a nation 
already occupying a conspicuous rank among the em- 
pires of the earth; one to which the eyes of all the 
world are turned, to mark its suecess or overthrow, in 
the bold course it has struck out for itself. It will de- 
pend on us, whether the free institutions of our happy 
Republic shall descend in all their original purity to 
succeeding generations, or whether man is yetto mourn 
the unsuccessful attempt to govern himself. 

‘There appears to be springing up in our country the 
germ of principles antagonist to our republican institu- 
tions, and it would be well for us to take warning, and 
shun their evil consequences. Among these, | would 
mention a passion for extravagance, and aping the prac 
tices and manners of European aristocracy—a desire 
prevalent with the young particularly, to live without 
manual labor; and the idea that it is degrading to be 
employed in any kind of productive industry. 

The destruction of most of the nations of antiquity, ce- 
lebrated for the impartial justice of their laws, and the 
wisdom of their legislators, can be traced to luxury and 
extravagance. The celebrated historian, Rollin, says 
in his history of the Persians, “the most judicious his- 
forians, the most learned phiosophers, and the pro- 
foundest politicians, all lay it down as a certain, indis- 
putable maxim, that whenever luxury prevails, it never 
tails to destroy the most flourishing states and king- 
doms; and the experience of all ages and all nations 
does but too clearly demonstrate the truth of the max- 
im.” We may boast the most profound statesmen, and 
the most wise legislators, but whether our nation is to 
maintain its rank among the most favored of the earth 


As our government is constituted, we must govern our- 
selves well to make ita good government. If we fail 
here, there is no potency in our institutions to make 
us prosperous; no efficiency in our Jaws to render us 
happy. 

The desire to be independent of manual labor—to be 
employed in some occupation more honorable, is becom- 
ing prevalent in our community. It perhaps arises out 
of our spirit of improvement—from our aspirations af- 
ter greater and higher attainments; but its effects are 
prejudicial to our welfare and happiness, individually 
and collectively. I would not check the desire for im- 
provement: it is only this unnatural tendency of it that 
I would correct. There is a dignity in industry aside 
from its usefulness, that should commend itto all. The 
situation of the industrious agriculturist, particularly, 
is one which all might desire. Yours, my young friends, 
is a noble pursuit. Allied to nature in her operations, 
your labors are amid her genial influences, to mould 
and direct her expanding forms to suit the wants of 
man. The All-Wise Creator has so formed our mate- 
rial frames, that labor is necessary not only to continue 
our existence, but to promote our happiness. We very 
much mistake our own welfare, therefore, if we would 
aim to live without it. 

Thus much our public—let us now attend to our so- 
cial and individual duties. Let us labor individually to 
cultivate those virtues which exalt human nature. Let 
us remember, that without self-improvement, there can 
not be general or mutual improvement. Let us labor 
to improve our intellects by making ourselves acquaint. 
ed with the natural sciences—with the operations of 
nature, in the various departments of the physical, the 
vegetable and the animal world. If we once awaken 
our minds to what is boundless and vast in the physical 
world, by taking a view of the unnumbered suns that 
exist in the regions of space and the worlds that roll 
around them: to what is beautiful and harmonious in 
the vegetable world, by observing the form and propor- 
tions of plants, and the adaptedness of nature’s means 
to the end in view; and to the symmetry and order in 
the animal world, by observing the agility of animals, 
and their fitness to the situations they occupy, and the 
circumstances under which they are placed; we shall 
be furnished with motive to still higher improvement— 
that of the moral and religious faculties: for it is be- 
lieved, no man in his sober senses, can take a rational 
view of these sublime productions of nature, and not 
be convinced of his obligations to Nature’s Great Au- 
thor, and feel a desire to fulfil those obligations. 

Without the cultivation of the moral and religious fa- 
culties, we fail to accomplish the great end of our be- 
ing; for, as man stands highest in the scale of animal 
existences, so these faculties occupy the highest rank 
in the mind of man. His other faculties render him a 
noble animal; these assimilate him to God. It is a 
duty, therefore, we owe both to our Creator and to our- 
selves, to bestow upon the culture and development of 
these, more abundant attention. As the plants we va- 
Jue most, receive in proportion a greater share of our 
labor, so these faculties should be nurtured and cherish- 
ed with assiduity proportionate to their importance.— 
Let us be reminded, by the events of the past years, 
that we are destined to anexistence beyond the present, 
compared with which, in duration and importance, this 
dwindles into insignificance ; and let us so act as most 
effectually to secure our greatest good, both here and 
hereafter. C. P. W. 
Albany, December, 1839. 





Chemical Catechism—Chapter IX. 
[from Parkes’ Chemical Catechism.] 


OF SIMPLE COMBUSTIBLES—concluded. 
Does carbon enter into any mineral combinations? » 
It is imagined that most of the metals may be com- 
bined with carbon: but at present we know only of its 
combinations with iron. 
What does carbon form when combined with iron? 
In one proportion it forms castiron; in another steel; 
and in a third proportion plumbago, generally, though 
improperly, called black lead.(1) 
What is the proportion of carbon in cast iron? 
Upon an average, cast iron contains, according to the 
analysis of Bergman, about one forty-fifth of its weight 
of carbon.(2) 
What quantity of carbon enters into the composition of 
steel ? 





(1) The name which plumbago has so long borne shows 
how necessary It was to give a new nomenclature to the 
science. It is now known that its metallic appearance is 
owing to iron; and that there is no lead in its composition. 
Many other instances might be adduced in which the names 
of substances have given false ideas of their nature and pro- 
perties:—thus, white and green copperas contain no copper, 
but are formed the one with zine, the other with iron. 

(2) Cast iron docs not owe its brittle qualities to the car- 
bon which is combined with it; for that iron which contains 
most carbon is found to be the best metal. Cast iron gene- 
rally contains some phosphuret of iron, and frequently a 
portion of oxygen: these substances give it its hard brittle 
quality, To convert cast iron into wrought iron the metal 
is submitted to a long intense heat, by which means, the 
carbon burns; and, uniting with the oxygen, both go off in 
the state of carbonic acid gas. The iron is then carried to 
the forge hammer, w hich beste out the phosphuret of iron, 
and brings the particles closer together. When the iron is 
required to be pure and good, it undergoes repeated hammer- 


Steel is iron, combined with about one part of carbon 
in two hundred of iron.(3) 

. How is carbon combined with iron so as to form plum- 
ago? 

Carburet of iron, or plumbago,(4) has been found to 
consist of nearly nine parts carbon to one of iron. 

You said that carbon formed an acid by ils union with 
oxygen: how is that effected ?(5) 

Carbon has so great an affinity to oxygen, that when 
assisted by heat, it will take it from most substances 
with which it may be combined ; in certain proportions 
they then form carbonic acid gas.(6) 

What quantity of oxygen is necessary to convert car- 
bon into carbonic acid ? 

28 parts by weight of carbon require about 72 parts 
of oxygen to saturate them; so that 100 parts of carbo- 
nic acid are composed of nearly 28 parts of carbon and 
72 of oxygen.(7) 

What is the specific gravity of carbonic acid? 

Carbonic acid can only be exhibited in the form of 
of gas; each cubical inch weighs about half a grain, 100 
cubical inches having been found to weigh exactly 47.26 
grains.(8) 

What are the properties of carbonic acid gas? 

Carbonic acid gas is invisible and elastic; is much 
heavier than atmospheric air ;(9) will mix with vital 





(3) To procure steel, nothing more is necessary than to 
heat good pure iron for several hours in a proper furnace, 
with charcoal, or any substances proper for furnishing a suf- 
ficient quantity of carbon, which is absorbed by the iron in 
the process. Iron has so great an affinity for carbon, that it 
is even capable of decomposing carbonic acid in a high tem- 
perature. See Philosophical Magazine, vol. ii. where there 
is an account of a late mode of making steel by fusing soft 
iron in crucibles with carbonate of lime. The diamond, 
which is pure carbon, will also convert iron into steel. This 
was proved by the ingenius Mr. Children, who enclosed a 
diamond within a slit which he had made in one end of a 
large iron wire, and having submitted it to the action of gal- 
vanism, the diamond disappeared, and the iron was found to 
be changed into steel. 

(4) Plumbago is found in great plenty, ata place called 

Sorrowdale, in Cumberland. Besides making pencils, it is 
likewise useful to rub over wooden machinery, to prevent 
friction. i 

According to Fabroni, plumbago is formed in the humid 
way, at the bottom of certain wells in the kingdom of Na- 
ples, from whence it is regularly collected every six months. 

Carburet of iron is found also in various parts of the con- 
tinent. It often occurs in mountains, in the midst of beds 
of quartz, or calcareous earth. It has sometimes been found 
crystallized in octahedrons. 

Plumbago, like charcoal, is indestructible by heat, unless 
with the presence of atmospheric air. It is therefore much 
used for making crucibles and portable furnaces. It protects 
iron from rust, and on that account is rubbed on various or- 
namental cast iron works, such as the fronts of grates, &c. 

(5) Take one of those glass receivers generally used for 
deflagrating the gases; fill it with oxygen gas, and invert it 
in ashallow pan of water. Then having a piece of ignited 
cortical part of charcoal ready, suspend it by a wire to the 
stopper of the receiver, and immerse it quickly in the gas. 
The charcoal will be seen to burn for a considerable time 
with the greatest splendour, throwing out the most beauti- 
ful coruscations. When the inflammation is over, the oxy- 
gen gas will be consumed, and the water will be found to be 
impregnated with carbonic acid; and if some transparent 
lime-water be poured in, the whole will become opaque from 
the carbonate of lime now formed. 

(6) There can be no doubt that carbonic acid is formed by 
the union of carben with oxygen; for steel may be made as 
effectually by the decomposition of carbonic acid, as it can 
by the direct union of iron with carbonaceus matter. 

Carbon takes a gaseous form also by combining with hy- 
drogen and calorie, and forms what is called carburetted hy- 
drogen gas; likewise in the gas discovered by Dr. Priestley, 
and which Mr. Cruikshank named the gaseous oxide of car- 
bon. 

(7) Oxygen has a greater affinity for carbon than for most 
other substances. Lavoisier burned small quantities of char- 
coal in pure oxygen gas in close vessels, and found that a 
part of this gas was converted into fixed air, or carbonic acid. 
He separated this from the rest of the oxygen by means of 
caustic alkali, an’ weighed the alkali after it had attracted 
the fixed air. He also expelled the air again by an acid, and 
examined its bulk. Thus he learned the weight of the air, 
and what measure of it had been produced. Then, compa- 
ring this weight with that lost by the charcoal which had 
been consumed, he found it to exceed greatly the weight of 
the charcoal; and that it was exactly equal to the weight of 
the charcoal added to that portion of the oxygen gas which 
had been changed into fixed air. Dr. Black's Lectures on 
Chemistry, vol. ii. page 100, 

The composition of carbonie acid has been farther proved 

by analysis, as it has actually been decomposed, and the 
charcoal exhibited entire. See Mr. Tennant’s experiments 
on fixed air, in Philosophical Transachions, vol. \xxxi. page 
181. When a diamond is burnt, the proportions are similar 
to the above, for diamond is the purest carbon we are ac- 
qainted with, 
Carbonic acid gas may be readily procured for experiment 
by pouring a little diluted sulphurie acid into a phial, or a 
retort, upon a little pulverized chalk. An action will imme- 
diately commence; and if one end of a bent tube be made 
fast in the neck of the phial, and the other brought under 
the mouth ofa jar filled with water, and inverted in a ves- 
sel of water, the gas will pass from the mixture into the in- 
verted jar. 
(8) When charcoal is burnt in oxygen gas, every 100 cu- 
bical inches of the gas, which originally weighs 33.75 grains, 
will then weigh 47.26 grains; and as the gas acquires no al- 
teration in volume, this shows that 100 cubical inches of ox- 
ygen will combine with 13.51 of charcoal. 

(9) This gas, on account of its density, may be poured from 
one vessel to another, like water; or may be crawn from a 
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cask by a cock like other fluids. In consequence of its great 
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air; may be combined with water, to which it gives a 
brisk and acidulous taste ;(10) is destructive of flame, 
and will occasion the death of animals that are obliged 
to breathe it.(11) 

In what state does carbonic acid exist in nature? 

Carbonic acid is found in three different states, viz. 
in gas, in mixture, and in chemical combination: it is, 
perhaps, the most abundant of all the native acids.(12) 

What instances are there of ils natural existence in the 
state of gas? 

It is found in the proportion of about one part by 
measure in every thousand parts of atmospheric air ; 
also in caverns and mines where it is called the choke- 
damp.(13) 

What instances are there of carbonic acid being found 
mixed with fluids ? 

It is abundant in Spa-water, and in some other acidu- 
lous waters.(14) 

In what substances is carbonic acid found chemically 
combined? 

Carbonic acid is found in all parts of the world in 
great plenty, in combination with the alkalies, with 
some metallic oxides, in earths, and in stones; particu- 
larly in chalk, limestone and marble.(15) 

What is the effect of the combination of carbonic acid? 

Carbonic acid renders mild and salutary some of the 
most acrid and destructive of all known substances.(16) 





specific gravity it is frequently found at the bottom of mines, 
wells, &c. 

(10) In order to saturate water with this gas, it is neces- 
sary to subject it to a considerable degree of pressure. The 
persons who are engaged in making the acidulous soda wa- 
ter have peculiar conveniences for this purpose. Cider, 

rry, bottled beer, and other fermented liquors, owe their 

riskness and sparkling to the presence of this gas. 

(11) Carbonic acid has also the property of rendering lime 
soluble in water. As the carbonic acid escapes by exposure 
to the air, the calcareous matter is precipitated from the wa- 
ter which held itin solution; whence arise the various earthy 
incrustations found in different parts of the world. Fourcroy 
has very aptly remarked, ‘‘ that when natural history was 
less enlightened by chemistry, springs of this kind were called 
petrifyng waters, and were by the vulgar reckoned among 
the number of miracles. 

(12) Plants of all kinds give out carbonic acid gas, while 
growing in the shade: but when assisted by the rays of the 
sun, there is reason to think, that the plants have the pow- 
er of decomposing this acid; for then the leaves give out 
only oxygen gas. Annales de Chimie, tome xiii. page 318, 

Mons. Saussure has shown, that when vegetables decom- 
pose carbonic acid gas, they throw off only half of the oxy- 
gen; and that the other half, with the whole of the carbon, 
enters into the composition of the plant. He also says, that 
the leaves absorb oxygen gas in darkness, and emit an equal 
quantity when exposed to the light. If this account of ve- 
getation be correct, growing vegetables deteriorate the at- 
mosphere in the night, and purify it in the day. ‘The roots, 
wood, and petals perform no inspiration. See Philosophical 
Magazine, vol. xx. page 308. 

(13) The floor of the Grotto del Cane, in Italy, is lower 
than the door, and this hollow is always filled with fixed air, 
which can rise no higher than the threshhold, but there 
flows out like water. It has been a common practice to 
drive dogs into this cavern, where they suffer a temporary 
death for the entertainment of the passengers; but a man 
enters with safety, because his mouth is far above the sur- 
face of this deleterious air. From the loss of so many dogs, 
in this cavern, it acquired the name of the Grotto del Cane. 
The lake of Averno, which Virgil supposed to be the en- 
trance to the infernal regions, evolves so large a quantity of 
this gas, that birds, tiying over it, drop with suffocation.— 
Fatal accidents have happened to persons who have incau- 
tiously descended into brewers’ vats and wells, befure they 
have been purified trom this gas. 

Carbonic acid gas so often occupies the bottoms of wells, 
that workmen ought never to venture into such places with- 


How is the carbonic acid separated from the alkalies 
and earths ? 

Carbonic acid may be disengaged by most of thé other 
acids; but itis usually separated from alkalies by the 
addition of quick lime, which absorbs this acid, and 
thus is converted into carbonate of lime.(17) 

How is carbonic acid usually procured for chemical 
purposes? 

Carbonic acid gas may be collected in abundance from 
the surface of fermenting liquors; but it is more com- 
monly obtained by pouring sulphuric acid upon a mix- 
ture of chalk, or marble and water. 

How do you account for the production of carbonic 
acid gas in the process of fermentation. 

In all vinous fermentations a decomposition of the 
saccharine matter takes place ; and a part of the disen- 
gaged oxygen, uniting with a part of the carbon of the 
sugar, forms carbonic acid. A decomposition also of a 
part of the water of solution perhaps promotes the pro- 
cess. 

What is the cause of vinous fermentation? 

The cause of vinous fermentation is not well under- 
stood ; though it isa process which nature employs and 
which art can imitate, for the decomposition of certain 
vegetable substances,(18) (when in favorable circum- 
stances of temperature and solution,) and also for their 
recompositiog to form new products. 

What circumstances are necessary to produce vinous 
fermentation ? 

The presence of vegetable matters, of water, of su- 
gar,(19) a certain degree of heat, and free escape for 
the carbonic acid as it is generated.(20) 

Can you at all account for the change which is effected 
in saccharine liquors by fermentation ? 

By the process of fermentation the sugar, which is a 
vegetable oxide,(21) parts with a portion of its oxygen 
to form carbonic acid, and becomes converted into alco- 
hol(22) by being thus partially deoxidized. 

Does sugar then become spirit of wine, or alcohol, 
merely by losing a part of its oxygen? 

No: it parts with a portion of its carbon at thes ame 
time, in the form of carbonic acid gas, and a new ar- 
rangement of the principles, both of the sugar, and of 





the corrosive qualities of the fixed alkalies; but whenever 
these substances are fud/y saturated with carbonic acid, the 
first forms mild calcareous earth (or chalk,) and the others 
mild neutral salts, applicable to many purposes of medicine 
and domestic economy. 

(17) Though the alkalies readily part with their carbonic 
acid to caustic calcareous earth, yet they have a great affinity 
to this acid, as may be shown by the following interesting 
experiment:—Fill a jar with carbonic acid gas, then pour in- 
to it a small quantity of a solution of caustic potash or soda; 
and having tied the mouth over with a wetted bladder, move 
the vessel so as to spread the alkali over its inner surface, 
when a vacuum will be quickly formed by the absorption of 
the gas, which will appear by the bladder being pressed in- 
wards by the weight of the atmosphere. If this experiment 
be made in a glass vessel, its surface will be seen covered 
with crystals of the alkali, as the carbonic acid always pro- 
motes the crystallization of the fixed alkalies. 

(18) Fourcroy admits five distinct species of vegetable 
fermentation, viz. the saccharine (or that which forms su- 
gar,) the vinous, the acetous, the colouring (or that which 
is developed by the maceration of the indigo plant,) and the 
putrid. See Fourcroy’s System of Chemical Knowledge, vol. 
viii. page 148, Some writers have spoken of another kind 
of vegetable fermentation, viz. the panary, or that which 
manifests itself in making bread; but surely this is a species 
of the acetous, for its tendency to acidify is very evident. 

(19) It appears from several late experiments carefully 
made, that sugar is composed entirely of hydrogen, oxygen 
and carbon. Mr. Cruickshank made many experiments on 
fermentation, and invariably found, that whenever he added 





out previously letting down a lighted candle. If the candle 
burns they may enter it with safety; if not, a quantity of 


quick-lime should be let down in buckets, and gradually | either prevented fermentation. 


sprinkled with water. As the lime slakes, it will absorb the 





carbonic acid gas, and the workmen may afterwards descend | the matters subjected to that process should be placed in a 


in safety. 

Fatal accidents often happen from burning charcoal in 
chambers; because wherever charcoal is burned this gas is 
always formed. 
sleeping too near lime-kilns, where this gas is extricated in 
abundance. Whenever persons are discovered in such situa- 


tions, or are suffering from the effects of carbonic acid gas, | every 100 pounds weight of sugar. 


the same means should be made use of as are directed by the 
Humane Society in cases of apparent death from drowning: 
or when it can be done without loss of time, atmospheric 
air, or even pure oxygen gas, should be forced into the lungs. 
1 have known galvanism sometimes employed in such cases 
with the best effects. 

Dr. Henry has suggested to naturalists, that butterflies and 
other insects, the colours of which it is desirable to preserve, 
for the purpose of cabinet specimens, may be snfivcated in 
earbonic acid gas, better than by the common mode of killing 
them with the fumes of sulphur. 

(14j These waters have a pleasant light acidity and brisk- 
ness, and sparkle in the glass, like fermented liquors; which 
is well known to be the case with water, when artificially 
impregnated with fixed air. Dr. Percival esteems it highly 
medicinal in pulmonic consumptions, and in malignant fe- 
vers. 

By great pressure, water may be combined with more than 
twice and a half of its own bulk of carbonic acid gas. Such 
waters are considerably more acidulated than those afforded 
by nature, and have much greater medicinal effects. 

(15) Carbonic acid is found combined with alkalies, and 
with several metailic oxides. ‘These combinations are called 
carbonates. 

A cubic inch of marble contains as much carbonic acid in 
combination as would fill a six gallon vessel, when in the 
state of gas. 


Workmen have also lost their lives by | 








(16) We all know the causticity of pure quick-lime, and 


the water in which it is dissolved, taking place, furnish- 
€s an increased proportion of hydrogen, in order to torm 
vinous liquor.(23) 

Endeavor to recollect the different properties of char- 
coal, which you have enumerated in this chapter. 

Charcoal appears to be indestructible by age; it is 
not in the least altered by the most intense heat, if heat- 
ed in closed vessels; when burnt in atmospheric air it 
becomes converted into carbonic acid gas; it is a valua- 
ble antiseptic; it is the basis of all vegetables; it is 
one of the component parts of wax, oils, gums, and re- 
sins; and from its aflinity to oxygen it has the property 
of decomposing many substances in which oxygen con- 
stitutes a material part. 

How did chemists become acquainted with all these 
properties of charcoal ? 

Formerly, nothing was known of charcoal but its in- 
destructibility and its antiseptic qualities. The other 
peculiar and surprising propertics of charcoal were re- 
served for the discoveries of the present age ; for these 
we are most especially indebted to the labours and gen- 
ious of Black,(24) Priestly,(25) Cavendish, Lavoisier, 
Guyton, Tennant and Berthollet, and to the gradual de- 
velopment of the present improved system of chemistry. 

What reflections naturally present themselves on the 
consideration of the various properties of charcoal and 
the other simple combustibles ? 

This subject, when considered in all its connexions, is 
calculated to produce the most profound admiration ; 
and serves to convince us of the unbounded compre- 
hension of the Divine mind, which, in the act of crea- 
tion, could foresee and appoint such important effects to 
result from the combinations and changes of the most 
inodorous and insipid snbstances. We also learn, that 
all the works of the Creator are perfect; and perceive 
with astonishment, that they are composed of elements 
which are in themselves incapable of destruction. 





(23) The spirituous or intoxicating quality of all fermented 
liquors is owing to the alcohol they contain, whether it be 
malt-liquor, wine or spirits, Alcohol expands by slight de- 
grees of heat more than any other fluid;—hence the proprie- 
ty of employing it in forming thermometers. The same de- 
gree of heat which expands glass one degree will expand al- 
cohol 180 degrees. 

Alcohol has various uses in pharmacy and chemistry. It 
dissolves the resins and volatile oils. Hence its employment 
in the preparation of spirit varnishes. It is employed also in 
chemistry, in separating those salts from each other which 
cannot easily be separated by any other means, It dissolves 
the oxalic, tartaric, and some other acids. The salts which 
are dissolved in the greatest quantity by alcohol are the mu- 
riates of magnesia and of lime, and the several nitrates of 
magnesia, lime, alumina, ammonia, and soda, 

(24) In the year 1755, Dr. Black discovered the acid gas 
which is thrown off from fermented liquors and from mild 
calcareous earth. He called it fixed air. 

(25) Dr. Priestly explained the effect of charcoal in de- 
composing nitrous acid, examined the gas that is thrown off 
in this decomposition, and pointed out the necessity of dis- 
tinguishing the different gases from common air; for which 
the Royal Society awarded him an honorary prize. 

In the years 1766 and 1767, Mr. Cavendish published pa- 
pers in the Philosophical Transactions, on the nature of elas- 
tic fluids, in which he announced that he had produced fixed 
air by the burning of charcoal, This assurance called the 
attention of all chemists to that surprising substance, and 
was the forerunner of the many discoveries which have since 
been made respecting its properties, &c. 

Lavoisier pointed out the nature of the action of charcoal 
in reducing metallic oxides; investigated the nature of the 
combustion of the diamond; announced the exact quantity 
of carbon in carbonic acid, and the production of carbonic 
acid by the decomposition of water with ignited charcoal, 
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Prospectus of the Cultivator, Vol. VIL. 


A CONSOLIDATION OF 
Buel’s ‘¢ Cultivator” and the ** Genesee Farmer.’ 
Witiis GayLorp asp Lutner Tucker, Editors, 
Jesse Bugs & Co, Proprietors. 
Hk first number will be issued in January, 1840, at 
which time all existing subscriptions will terminate, 
aud the paper will be discontined, unless the subscriptions 
siuall have been or are renewed. The price, as heretofore. 
will be One Dollar a year, payable in advance. — Postimnas- 
ters, agents and others, who will obtain subscribers, and 
transmit the subscription moneys free of charge, will be al- 
lowed cominissions at the following rates: 


For ten subscribers or over, - - - - 10 percent. 
twenty orover, - - -« © © - Wb sis 
fifty or over, ee ec ewe we we © QW “6 
one hundred orover, - - - + 25 a 


On ten or more copies for schools, or agricultural premi- 
ums, a discount will be made of 33 per cent. 

ft has been decided by the Postmaster-General, that post- 
masters have the right to enclose money to the publishers of 
newspapers, for third persons, ‘This liberal construction of 
tue post-ollice law, we hope, will induce postmasters to take 
an interest in the circulation of the Cultivator, which we 
mivy assume, without vanity, will tend to improve agricul- 
tive wherever it circulates, and consequently to benefit the 
neighborhood. 

‘The publication of the Cultivator was commenced at 25 
cents per volume; the price was afterwards advanced to 50 
cents, and at the commencement of the fifth volume, to one 
dollar per annum, It is due to our patrons and ourselves to 
explain the cause of this increase in price, ‘I'he size of our 
pages has been enlarged, the quantity of matter increased, 
and the quality of the paper improved, unul the expense of 
typo-setting and paper, the two prominent items of our ex- 
pense, is now more than double what it was when the price 
was fiffy cents, and four times as great as it was when the 
price was but twenty-five cenis. ‘Io enable the reader to 
judge of its now relative cheapness, compared with literary 
periodicals, we state for their information, that a volume of the 
Cultivator, including its usual extra sheet, contains about 
double the quantity of matter that is contained in two vo- 
lumes (published in a year) of the North American Review. 
The subscription price of the two volumes of the Review is 
five dollars—that of the Cultivator one dollar, ‘To be equal, 
ia proportion to the quantity of matter, the price of the Cul- 
tivator should be ten dollars a year. 

We are enabled only to print the Cultivator at this small 
price, from the extent of our subseriptions; and we are in- 
debted for our liberal subseription to the kind offices of our 
correspondents and agents, ‘To these we tender again our 
hearty thanks, and respectfully invite a continuance of their 
favors, both in behalf of the publishers and their patrons. 

No papers will be forwarded to any subscriber, unless paid 
in advance, either to the proprietors, or to their authorized 
agents. 

Should any gentleman to whom the Prospectus may be 
seut lack leisure to present it to his neighbors, he will do us 
a favor, and we think a public service, by placing it in the 
hands of some one who will take an interest in soliciting 
subscriptions, 

jy’ Agents will please number the subscribers whose 
names they send us, from one onwards, the more readily to 
determine the total, and to assist in keeping accounts correct. 

‘Yo meet the public demands, we have published a new 
edition of our four first volumes, which may be had, stitebed, 
at OU cents per volume, and algorin different forms of bind- 
ing, with the addition of the bindéfsséharge. Bound copies 
have been forwarded to our agents in Boston, New-York. 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, Alexandria, Richmond, 
Savannah, New-Orleans, St. Louis, Nashyille, Hartford, 
Utica, Greensboro’, Ga, and Norfolk, Va. 

(i 7 If itis noted by punctual agents, that any subseriber 
wishes his paper continued cl forbid, it will be so continued, 
the agent holding himself responsible for the subscription. 

In our next volume, we intend to dispense with ad vertise- 
ments, aud printa semi-annual or quarterly advertising sect, 
providing sullicient encouragement Is given, 








rhO SEEDSMEN.—A young man whohas been engag- 

} ed in the seed business for a number of years, wishes 
to obtain a situation in a similar establishment. ~He 1s tho- 
roughly acquainted with the business in allits brayches, and 
con furnish testimonials from his last employer as to capa- 
bility, and a line addressed fo KR. 8. care of Wae THORKURN, 
Seedsman, Albany, N. Y. willmect withattention. Albany, 
Dec. Ist, 130, It 


we ope }* ROI and ORNAMENTAL TREES, 
oe ROHAN POTATOES, &.—An extensive 
“ ussortment of the finest varieuics of Fruit ‘Trees, 

and Ornamental Trees of large size. A fine col 


lection of Herbaceous Plants, Paonies, Roses, &e. 80,000 
yonuine Morus Multicaulis of large size, the growth of Vir 
ginia.e Also, 1,000 bushels Rohan Potatoes. Orders ad- 
dressed to the subseriber will receive prompt attention. 


Newton, ( Mass.) Dee. 1, 1839. JOHN A. KENKICK, 

,ORUS MULTICAULIS.—25,000 trees for sale, 
L¥4 etther in quantities or all together, and to be delivered 
atany tine that may best suitthe purchaser, They are from 
imported cuttings, of the genuine Morus Multicaulis, were 
planted mm May last, and are of the most vigorous growth, 
measure from three to five feet in heighth, with large col- 
lateral branches. Purehasers are invited to call and 
them, at the residence of Gen, Morgan Lewis, Staatsburgh, 
Dutchess county, state of New-York, where the owner lives, 
as he thinks they will not suffer by a comparison, with any 
in the United States, Staatsburgh, Dutchess co. Sept. 11, 


1550. foet. 4t] MATURIN LIVINGSTON, 


sce 


LBANY NURSERY .—This establishment now of- 
J% fers perhaps the best collection of Pears now in the 
country; [see the June number of the Cultivator.] Also, 
Apples, Peaches, Plums, Ornamental 'I'rees, Green-House 
Plants, &e. &e. A catalogue will soon be printed, and for- 
warded to order, Address J. BUEL & Co, post-paid. tf 


} ARPERS’ SCHOOL DISTRICT LIBRARY, 
-&. second series—price $20, including a case. From the 
Hon, Joun C. Seexcen, Secretary of State and Superinten- 
dent of Common Schools. 
Office of Superintendent of Common Schools, 
Albany, October 30, 1839. 

Messrs. Harper & Brothers—Gentlemen—I have received 
the second series of the School District Library, published 
by you, and have-earefully examined it. It gives me great 
pleasure to express my entire approbation of the books indi- 
vidually, and of the selection as a whole. A large number 
of excellent books may be easily found in our language; but 
to select only a small number of forty or fifty in reference to 
the wants and taste of the community, so that they shall 








embrace subjects sufficiently various to interest and yet 
impart the largest amount of instruction, is a task of much 





difiiculty. This you have accomplished. And I feel bound 
to say, that I consider this serics superior to any other collec- 
tion, for the same purpose, within my knowledge. While 
you have consulted novelty in having some original works, 
you have not sacrificed utility, but have studied to promote 
it. The cheap price at which it is afforded is, I believe, en- 
uirely unparalleled. No person who purchases it, either for 
a district circulating library or for his family use, will ever 
regret the bargain. 

I cannot forbear acknowledging the spirit and enterprise 
which have carried on und completed the publication of these 
books in time to enable the school districts to procure them 
before the navigation of the canals is closed. Very respect- 
fully, your ob’t serv't. JOHN C, SPENCER, 

51, 52. Life and Works of Dr. Franklin, with a portrait 
on steel; new edition; in 2 vols. 

53, 54. The Larmer’s Instructor; consisting of essays, 
practical directions for the management of the farm, garden, 
&e. By the Hon. Judge Buel; with engravings; in 2 vols. 

59, 0 Whe Pursuit of Knowledge under Difficulties; its 
pleasures and rewards; illustrated by memos of eminent 
men; in 2 vols. 

57. Animal Mechanism and Physiology; being a plain and 
familiar exposition of the structure and functions of the hu- 
man system; designed for the use of families and schools; by 
J. Hi. Griseom, M. D.: illustrated by numerous engravings. 

58. The Elephamt as he exists in a wild state and as he 
has been made subservient in peace and in war, to the pur- 
poses of nan; illustrated by numerous engravings. 

oY. Vegetable Substances used for the food of Man; illus- 
trated by numerous engravings. 

60, G1, 62, 63, G4, 65. Universal History, from the creation 
of the world to the decease of George HL. 1820; by the Hon. 
Alexander Fraser ‘I'yiler and Rey. E. Nares, D. D. ; edited 
by an American: in 6 vols. 

66. Ilustrations of Mechanics; by Professors Moseley and 
Renwick; with numerous engravings. 

67. Narrative of Discovery aud Adventure in the Polar Seas 
and Regions; by Professors Leslie and Jameson, and Hugh 
Murray, Esq.; with maps, engravings,#@&c. 

68, 69. Paley’s Natural Theology, with illustrative notes; 
by Henry Lord Brougham, F. R. 8. and Sir Charles Beil, 
kK. G. HL, FL RL S., L. & E.; with numerous woodcuts; to 
which are added preliminary observations and notes, by 
Alonzo Potter, D. D.; in 2 vols. 

American BroGrarpny—Edited by JanEp Sparks, Esq. viz. 

70. Life ofJohn Stark, by Edwaid Everett. Life of Charles 
Brockden Brown, by William H. Prescott. Life of Richard 
Montgomery, by J. Armstrong. Life of Ethan Allen, by Ja- 
red Sparks. With a portrait, 

71. Life of Alexander Wilson, by William B. O, Peabody. 
Life of Captain Joha Smith, by George S. Hilliard. Portrait. 

72. Life and treason of Benedict Arnold, by Jared Sparks, 
Esq. Portrait. 

73. Life of Anthony Wayne, by John Armstrong. 
Sir Henry Vane, by C. W. Upham. Portrait. 

74, Lite of John Eliot, the apostle to the Indians, by Con- 
vers Francis. With a portrait. 

75. Life of William Pinkney, by Henry Wheaton. Life 
of William Ellery, by E.'T. Channing. Life of Cotton 
Mather, by Wm, B. O, Peabody. With a portrait. 

76. Life of Sir William Phips, by Francis Bowen. Life 
of Israel Putnam, by O. W. B. Peabody. Memoir of Lucre- 
tia Maria Davidson, by Miss Sedgwick. Life of David Rit- 
tenhouse, by James Renwick. Vortrait. 

77. Life of Jonathan Edwards, by Samuel Miller. Life of 
David Brainard, by Wm. B. O. Peabody. Portrait. 

73. Life of Baron Steuben, by Francis Bowen. Life of 
Sebastian Cabot, by Charles Haywand jr. Life of William 
Eaton, by Cornelius C, Felton. With a portrait. 

70. Life of Robert Fulton, by Professor Renwiek. Life of 
Henry Hudson, by Henry R. Cleveland. Life of Joseph 
Warren, by Alexander H. Everett. Life of Father Marquette, 
by Jared Sparks. Portrait. 

BO. The Travels and Researches of Alexander Von Hum- 
boldt; by W. Maegillivray, A. M. with engravings. 

Gl. The Mistory of Greece; by Dr. Goidsmith. Prepared 
by the author of ** American Popular Lessons,” &c. 

G2. Natural History of Birds; their architecture, habits, 
&c. with numerous engravings. 

$3. Panitiar Illustrations of Natural Philosophy, selected 
principally from Daniell’s Chemical Philosophy; by James 
Reuwiek, L. LL.D. with numerous engravings. 

U4, 85. Selections from the Spectator; embracing the most 
interesting papers by Addison, Stecle, and others; in 2 vols. 

b6. The Elements of Geology, for popular use; containing 
a deseription of the geological formations and mineral resour- 
ces of the United States; by Charles A. Lee, A. M., M. D. 
Numerous engravings, 

OT. The ULstory of Rome; by Dr. Goldsmith. 
It. W. Herbert, Esq. 

3. A Treatise on Agriculture; comprising a concise his- 
tory of its origin and progress; the present condition of the 
art abroad and at home, and the theory and practice of hus- 
bandry; to which is added a dissertation on the kitchen and 
fruit garden. By Gen, John Armstrong; with notes by the 
lion. Judge Buel. 

84. Natural Iistory of Quadrupeds; numerous engravings. 

90. Chaptal’s Chemistry applied to Agriculture; a new 
translation, with valuable selections from Sir Humphrey 

Davy ond others. 
U1. Lives of the Signers of the Declaration of Independence; 


Life of 


Edited by 





by N. Dwight, Esq. One volume, large 12imo. 


92, 93, 94, 95. Plutarch’s Lives; translated from the origi- 
nal Greek; with notes, critical and historical; and a life of 
Plutarch. By John Langhorne, M. D. and William Lang- 
horne, M, A. Carefully corrected, and printed from the last 
London edition. In four large 12mo. volumes. 


From his excellency W. L. Marcy, late Governor of the 
state of New-York, dated ‘ Albany, October 29, 1839.” 

** Messrs. Harper—Centlemen—I have availed myself ot 
the opportunity you have afforded me, to examine the second 
series of the School Distnet Library; and though I thought 
the first a very judicious and appropriate selection, | am in- 
clined to believe the second preferable to it. Some of the books 
contained in it I have never read, but the subjects of which 
they treat are such as should in an especial manner be prescnt- 
ed to tife*class of readers for which the library is intended. 

“The introduction of libraries into our district schools isa 
new and highly valuable feature in the system of popular 
education.. The characier of the books which you have pub- 
lished for this purpose, and the low price at which they may 
be obtained, must, I think, facilitate the establishment of 
such libraries. I sincerely hope that you will meet with 
sufficient encouragement to induce you to continue the se- 
ries. J am with great respect, your obedient servant, 

“W. L. MARCY.” 

The above, together with the First Neries, are for sale by 
all the principal Booksellers throughout the state. 


> <———— N ORUS MULTICAULIS AND OTHER 
A> LVL MULBERRIES, &e.—The subscriber is now 
ready to receive orders to any reasonable amount, for trees 
of the Morus Multicaulis, or cuttings of the same. ‘ihe trees 
are genuine, all being raised by the subscriber, either at his 
nursery here, or at his Southern establishment at Portsmouth, 
in, Lower Virginia. Also, the Elaia, Broussa, Canton and 
Moretti or Alpine, &e. 

The collection of Fruits is of the most celebrated kinds. 
The catalogue of Fruit and Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, 
Roses and Herbaceous Plants, for 1839, is ready, and will be 
sent to all who apply. tnthat catalogue, the very best kinds 
of fruits, so far as proved, are particularly designated by a 
star. All orders will be promptly attended to: and trees, 
when so ordered, are securely packed for safe transportation. 
Nonantum Hill, Newton, Mass. 7th October, 1839. 

t jan. WILLIAM KENRICK,. 
\ ULBERRY TREES.—25,000 Muiticaulis, Alpine 
A and Expansa Mulberry trees, and a few thousand Silk 
Worms Eggs, for sale by 


S. E. GIBBS & SON, 

Address thein at Brooklyn. October, 1839. 3t. 
N ULBiRRY TREES.—A few thousand Mulberry 
4 Trees are for sale at the Albany Nursery. They con- 
sist of the Multicaulis, Brussa, Chinese, that is, the product 
of Chinese seed, and the common white, The prices will 
depend upon size and quality. The Brussa is more hardy 
than the common, and the Chinese about as hardy; and the 
three kinds are believed to be equal, if not superior, to the 
Multicaulis, for silk; though it is proper to add, none of the 
mulberries that we have tried are propagated with so much 
facility, from buds and cuttings, as the multicaulis. The 
prices will be conformed to the average market price. — tf 


1} XOHILAN POTATOES.—The subscriber is now pre 
_& pared to furnish the above very valuable root for trans- 
portation, at $5 pr. bbl. until the Ist Nov. delivered at Albany. 
Persons living at a distance, will find it to their interest to 
forward their orders early, so they will reach their destination 
before cold weather sets in. Orders enclosing five dollars, 
(postage paid) or more, will meet with immediate attention. 
CALEB N. BEMENT. 
Three-Hills Farm, Albany, Oct, 1st, 1839.-3t 




















Sy DP OHAN POTATOES.—Orders received for 
wu > Rohan Potatoes, at $5 per Barrel, to be for- 


warded, as may be directed, without delay, by J. BUEL. uf 





ELE FARMER’sS COMPANION, or Essays on the 

Principles and Practice of American Husbandry; with 
the Address prepared to be delivered before the Horticultural 
and Agricultural Societies of New-Haven County, Conn.; 
and an Appendix containing Tables and other matter useful 
to the Farmer, by the late Hon. Jesse Buel; this day pub. 
lished and forsale by MARSH, CAPEN, LYON & WEBB, 
No. 109 Washington-street, Boston. 


{LORA’S INTERPRETER.—A new edition, this 
day published by MARSH, CAPEN, LYON & WEBB, 
No, 109 Washington-street, Boston. 


MPORTED CATTLE—BERKSIIIRE Pit 
The subscriber intending to return to England, offers for 

sale his stock of Imported Durham Short Horned Cattle and 
Berkshire Pigs, at his residence, English neighborhood, Ber- 
gen county New-Jersey, five miles from New-York. The 
stock consists of 15 head of milking cows, 1 two-year old 
heifer, 4 one-year old heifers, and from & to 10 spring calves. 
Four of the above cows are imported, and the remainder are 
got by the imported Herd-Book Bulls Dishley, Durham, Wye- 
Comet, Hall's Comet, Memnon, Admiral, Denton, &c. 

BERKSHIRE PIGS.—Ten breeding Sows, in pig and 
with pigs by them at the present time; from 40 to 50 Pigs 
ready for delivery at any time, at prices from $10 to $20 per 
pair, delivered in New-York, 

The imported Herd-Book bred bull Bloomsbury is with the 
Cows for the season, and from present appearance will soon 
all be incalf. The yexrlings and spring calves are all by my 
bull Snow-Pall, late Minevis, by Wye-Comet, dam Neile, 
bred by Israel Munson, Esq. of Boston, got by the imported 
ball Admiral; grand-dam Rosa, bred by Mr. Munson, by the 
imported bull Denton, owned by Stephen Williams, of North- 
borough, Mass.: great-grand-dam ‘Tuberose, bred by Mr. 
Wetherall, and imported by Mr. Munson. 

For further particulars, see Herd-Book; Dishley, page 63; 
Durham, page 567; Wye-Comet, page 200; Admiral, page 2; 
Denton, page 43; Tuberose, page 524. 

BENJAMIN BRENTNALL, English neighborhood, 

sept-3t. Bergen eo. N. J. 5 miles from N. Y. 













FROM THE STEAM PRESS OF 


C. VAN BENTHUYSEN, 





ALBANY, N. Y. 
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